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— Am inclined to think that both the 
=) writers of books, and the readers of 
them, are generally not a little 

WH unreaſonable in their expectations. 

The firſt ſeem to fancy that the 

world muſt approve whatever they 

produce, and the latter to imagine that authors 
are obliged to pleaſe them at any rate. Methinks 
as on the one hand, no ſingle man is born with 

a right of controuling the opinions of all the reſt; 

ſo on the other, the world has no title to demand, 

that the whole care and time of any- particular 
perſon ſhould be ſacrificed to its entertainment. 

Therefore I cannot but believe that writers and 

readers are under equal obligations, for as much 

fame, or pleaſure, as each affords the other. 


Every 
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Every one acknowledges, it would be a wild 
notion to expect perfection in any work of man: 
and yet one would think the contrary was taken 
for granted, by the judgment commonly paſt upon 
Poems. A Critic fuppoſes he has done his part, 
if he proves a writer to have fail'd in an expreſſi- 
on, or err'd in any particular point: and can it 
then be wonder'd at, if the Poets in general ſeem 
reſolv'd not to own. themſelves in any error? For 
as long as one fide deſpiſes a well-meant endea- 
vour, the other will not be ſatisfy d with a mode- 
rate approbation. | 

I am afraid this extreme zeal on both {ſides is 
ill-plac'd; Poetry and Criticiſm being by no 
means the univerſal concern of the world, but on- 
ly the affair of idle men who write in their clo- 
ſets, and of idle men who read there. Yet ſure 
upon the whole, a bad Author deſerves better uſage 
than a- bad Critic; a man may be the former 
merely thro' the misfortune of an ill judgment, 
but he cannot be the latter without both that and 
an ill temper. 

I think a good deal may be ſaid to extenuate 
the fault of bad Poets, What we call a Genius, is 
hard to be diſtinguiſh'd by a man himſelf, from 
a ſtrong inclination : and if it be never ſo great, 
he can not at firſt diſcover it any other way, than 
by that prevalent propenſity which renders him 
the 
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the more liable to be miſtaken. The only method 
he has, is to make the experiment by writing, and 
appealing to the judgment of others: And if he 
happens to write ill (which is certainly no fin in 
itſelf) he is immediately made an object of ri- 
dicule. 'T wiſh we had the humanity to reflect 
that even the worſt authors might endeavour to 
pleaſe us, and in that endeavour, deſerve ſome- 
thing at our hands. We have no cauſe to quarrel 
with .them but for their obſtinacy in perſiſting, 
and this too may admit of alleviating circumſtan- 
ces. Their particular friends may be either 1gno- 
rant, or inſincere; and the reſt of the world too 
well bred to ſhock them with a truth, which ge- 
nerally their Bookſellers are the firſt that inform 
them of. This happens not till they have ſpent 
too much of their time, to apply to any profeſſion 
which might better fit their talents; a till ſuch 
talents as they have are ſo far diſcredited, as to be but 
of ſmall ſervice to them. For (what is the hard- 
eſt caſe imaginable) the reputation of a man ge- 
nerally depends upon the firſt ſteps he makes in 
the world, and people will eſtabliſh their opinion 
of us, from what we do at that ſeaſon when we 
have leaſt judgment to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good Poet no ſooner com- 
municates his works with the ſame deſire of infor- 
mation, but it is imagin'd he is a vain young 

creature 
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creature given up to the ambition of fame; when 
perhaps the poor man 1s all the while trembling 
with the fear of being ridiculous. If he is made 
to hope he may pleaſe the world, he falls-under 
very unlucky circumſtances; for from the mo- 
ment he prints, he muſt expect to hear no more 
truth, than if he were a Prince, or a Beauty. If 
he has not very good ſenſe, his living thus in a 
courſe of flattery may put him in no ſmall danger 
of becoming a Coxcomb: If he has, he will conſe- 
quently have ſo much diffidence, as not to reap 
any great ſatisfaction from his praiſe ; ſince if it 
be given to his face, it can ſcarce be diſtinguiſh'd I 
from flattery, and if in his abſence, it is hard to Ml 
be certain of it. Were he ſure to be commended MR 
by the beſt and moſt knowing, he is as ſure of be- 
ing envy'd by the worſt and molt ignorant ; for 
it is with a fine Genius as with a fine faſhion, all 
thoſe are diſpleas'd at it who are not able to follow 
it: And tis to be fear'd that eſteem will ſeldom do 
any man ſo much good, as ill-will does him harm. 
| Then there is a third claſs of people who make 
| the largeſt part of mankind, thoſe of ordinary or 
indifferent capacities; and theſe (to a man) will 
hate, or ſuſpect him: a hundred honeſt gentle- 
men wilt dread him as a wit, and a hundred in- 
nocent women as a ſatyriſt. In a word, whatever 
be his fate in Poetry, it is ten to one but he muſt 
| give 
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give up all the reaſonable aims of life for it. There 
are indeed ſome advantages accrying from a Ge- 
nius to Poetry, and they are all I can think of: 
the agreeable power of ſelf-amuſement when a man 
is idle or alone; the privilege of being admitted 
into the beſt company; and the freedom of ſay- 
ing as many careleſs things as other people, with- 
out being ſo ſeverely remark'd upon. 

I believe, if any one, early in his life ſhould 
contemplate the dangerous fate of authors, he would 
ſcarce be of their number on any conſideration. 
The life of a Wit is a warfare upon earth; and 
the preſent ſpirit of the world. is ſuch, that to at- 
tempt to ſerve it (any way) one muſt have the 
conſtancy of a martyr, and a reſolution to ſuffer _ 
fror its ſake. I confeſs it was want of conſiderati- 
on that made me an author; I writ becauſe it 
amuſed me; I corrected becauſe it was as plea- 
{ant to me to correct as to write; and I publiſh'd 
becauſe I was told I might pleaſe: ſuch as it was a 
credit to pleaſe. To what degree I have done 
this, I am really ignorant; I had too much 
fondneſs for my productions to judge of them 
at firſt, and too much judgment to be pleas'd 
with them at laſt. But I have reaſon to think 
they can have no reputation which will conti- 
nue long, or which deſerves to do ſo: for they 
have always fallen ſhort not only of what I 
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read of others, but even of my own Ideas of 
P Oetry. - 

If any one ſhould imagine I am not 1n earneſt, 
I defire him to reflect, that the Ancients (to fay 
the leaſt of them) had as much Genius as we; 
and that to take more pains, and employ more 
time, cannot fail to produce more complete pieces. 
They conſtantly apply'd themſelves not only to 
that art, but to that ſingle branch of an art, to 
which their talent was moſt powerfully bent; and 
it was the buſineſs of their lives to correct and fi- 
niſh their works for poſterity. If we can pretend 
to have uſed the ſame induſtry, let us expect the 
ſame immortality : Tho' if we took the ſame care, 
we ſhould {till lie under a farther misfortune : they 
writ in languages that became univerſal and ever- 
hſting, while ours are extremely limited both in 
extent, and in duration. A mighty foundation for 
our pride! when the utmoſt we can hope, is but to 
be read in one Iſland, and to be thrown aſide at 
the end of one Age. 

All that is left us is to recommend our produ- 
ctions by the imitation of the Ancients : and it will 
be found true, that in every age, the higheſt cha- 
racter for ſenſe and learning has been obtain'd by 
thoſe who have been molt indebted to them. For 
to fay truth, whatever 1s very good ſenſe muſt 
have been common ſenſe in all times; and what 
we 
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we call Learning, is but the knowledge of the ſenſe 
of our predeceſſors. Therefore they who ſay our 
thoughts are not our own becauſe they reſemble 
the Ancients, may as well ſay our faces are not 
our own, becauſe they are like our Fathers: And 
indeed it is very unreaſonable, that people ſhould 
* us to be Scholars, and yet be angry to find 
us ſo. 0 

I fairly confeſs that T have ſerv'd my {elf all 
I could by reading; that I made uſe of* the 
judgment of authors dead and living; that I o- 
mitted no means in my power to be inform'd of 
my errors, both by my friends and enemies; and 
that I expect not to be excus'd in any negligence 
on account of youth, want of leiſure, or any other 
idle allegations: But the true reaſon theſe pieces 
are not more correct, is owing to the confiderati- 
on how ſhort a time they, and I, have to live: One 
may be aſhamed to conſume half one's days in 
bringing ſenſe and rhyme together ; and what 
Critic can be ſo unreaſonable as not to leave a man 
time enough for any more ſerious employment, or 
more agreeable amuſement ? 

The only plea I ſhall uſe for the favour of*the 
publick, is, that I have as great a reſpect for it, as 
moſt authors have for themſelves; and that I have 
ſacrificed much of my own ſelf-love for its ſake, in 
preventing not .only many mean things from ſee- 
a 2 ing 
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ing the light, but many which I thought tolera- 
ble. I believe no one qualification is ſo likely 
to make a good writer, as the power of rejecting 
his own thoughts; and it mult be this (if any 
thing) that can give me a chance to be one. For 
what I have publiſh'd, T can only hope to be par- 
don'd; but for what I have burn'd, I deferve,to 
be prais d. On this account the world is under 
ſome obligation to me, and owes me the juſtice 
in return, to look upon no verſes as mine that 
are not inſerted in this collection. And perhaps 
nothing could make it worth my while to own 
what are really ſo, but to avoid the imputation 
of ſo many dull and immoral things, as partly by 
malice, and partly by ignorance, have been aſcri- 
bed to me. I mult farther acquit my felf of the 
preſumption of having lent my name to recom- 
mend any Miſcellanies, or works of other men, a 
thing I never thought becoming a perfon who has 
hardly credit enough to anſwer for his own. 

In this office of collecting my pieces, I am al- 
together uncertain, whether to look upon my ſelf 
as a man building a monument, or burying 
the dead? ; 

If time ſhall make it the former, may thefe 
Poems (as long as they laſt) remain as a teſtimo- 
ny, that their Author never made his talents ſub- 
ſervient to the mean and unworthy ends of Party 
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or ſelf-intereſt ; the gratification of publick pre- 
judices, or private paſſions; the flattery of the un- 
deſerving, or the inſult of the unfortunate. If I 
have written well, let it be conſider'd that tis 
what no man can do without good ſenſe, a qua- 
lity that not only renders one capable of being 
a good writer, but a good man. And if I have 
made any acquiſition in the opinion of any one 
under the notion of the former, let it be continued 

to me under no other title than that of the latter. 
But if this publication be only a more ſolemn 
funeral of my Remains, I deſire it may be known 
that I die in charity, and in my ſenſes; without 
any murmurs againſt the juſtice of this age, or 
any mad appeals to poſterity. I declare I ſhall 
think the world in the right, and quictly ſubmit 
to every truth which time ſhall diſcover to the 
prejudice of theſe writings ; not fo much as wiſh-- 
ing ſo irrational a thing, as that every body ſhould 
be deceiv'd, meerly for my credit. However, I 
deſire it may then be conſider d, that there are very 
few things in this collection which were not written 
under the age of five and twenty; ſo that my youth 
may be made (as it never fails to be in Executions) 
a caſe of compaſſion. That I was never ſo concern'd: 
about my works as to vindicate them in print, be- 
lieving if any thing was good it would defend it- 
ſelf, and what was bad could never be _ | 
' hat 
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That J uſed no artifice to raiſe or continue a repu- 
tation, depreciated no dead author I was obliged 
to, brib'd no living one with unjuſt praiſe, in- 
ſulted no adverſary with ill language, or when I 
could not attack a Rival's works, encourag'd re- 
ports againſt his Morals. To conclude, if this vo- 
lume periſh, let it ſerve as a warning to the Cri- 

tics, not to take too much pains for the future to 
deſtroy ſuch things as will die of themſelves; and 
a Memento mori to ſome of my vain cotemporaries 
the Poets, to teach them that when real merit is 
wanting, it avails nothing to have been encourag'd 
by the great, commended by the eminent, and fa- 


vour'd .by the publick in general. 
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On Mr. POPE . his Pokus, 


"oF his Sbien 


70H SHEFFIELD Duke of 
BuUCKINGHAM. 
I TH age decay'd, with Courts and bus neſs tir d, 
W Caring for nothing but what Eaſe requir d; 

Too dully ſerious for the Muſe's ſport, 
And from the Critics fafe arriv'd in Port; 
I little thought of launching forth agen, 
Amidſt adventrous rovers of the Pen: 
And after ſo much undeſerv'd Succeſs, 
Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 
Encomiums ſait not this cenſorious time, 
It ſelf a Subject for ſatyric Rhime ; 
Ignorance honour'd, Wit and Worth defam'd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd! 
But to this Genius, join'd' with ſo much Art, 
Such various Learning mix'd-in ev'ry part, 
Poets are bound a loud applauſe to pay; 
Apollo bids it, and they muſt obey. 
And yet ſo wonderful, ſublime a thing, 
As the great Iliad, ſcarce ſhould make me ſing; 
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Except 1 juſtly could at once commend 

A good Companion, and as firm a Friend. 

1 One moral, or a meer well-natur'd deed, 

1 Does all deſert in Sciences exceed. 

Lil 'Tis great Delight to laugh at ſome men's ways, 
But a much greater to give Merit praiſe. 


To: Mr. P'O PE 


By the Right Honourable 


ANNE Counteſs of Wixncurists. 


HE Muſe, of ev'ry heav'nly gift allow'd 

To be the chief, is publick, tho not proud. 
Widely extenſive is the Poet's aim, 

And, in each verſe, he draws a bill on fame. 

For none have writ (whatever they pretend) 

Singly to raiſe a Patron or a Friend; 

But whatſoe' er the theme or object be, 

Some commendations to themſclves foreſce. 

Then let us find, in your foregoing page, 

The celebrating Poems of the age, 

Nor by injurious ſcruples think it fit, 

To hide their Judgments who applaud your Wit : 
But let their pens, to yours, the heralds prove, 
Who ſtrive for you as Greece for Homer (trove. 
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Whilſt he who beſt your Poetry aſſerts, 

Aſſerts his own, by ſympathy of parts. 

Me Panegyrick verſe does not inſpire, 

Who never well can praiſe what I admire, 

Nor in thoſe lofty tryals dare appear, 

But gently drop this counſel in your car. 

Go on, to gain applauſes by deſert, 

Inform the head, whilſt you diſſolve the heart: 
Inflame the Soldier with harmonious rage, 

Elate the young, and gravely warm the ſage : 
Allure, with tender verſe, the Female race, 
And give their darling paſſion, courtly grace. 
Deſcribe the Foreſt ſtill in rural ſtrains, 

With vernal ſweets freſh-breathing from the plains, 
Your Tales be eaſy, natural, and gay, 

Nor all the Poet in that part diſplay ; 

Nor let the Critic, there his skill unfold, 

For Boccace thus, and Chaucer tales have told. 
Sooth, as you only can, each differing taſte, 
And for the future charm as in the paſt. 

Then ſhould the verſe of ev'ry artful hand 
Before your numbers eminently ſtand ; 

In you no vanity could thence be ſhown, 

Unleſs, fince ſhort in beanty of your own, 

Some envious ſcribler might in ſpight declare, 
That for compariſon you plac'd *em there. 

But Envy could not againſt you ſucceed, 

'Tis not from friends that write, or foes that read; 
Cenſure or Praiſe muſt from our ſelves proceed. 


Ha 
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Lo Mr. P O PE on his PASTORALS. 


By Mr. WTCHERLET. 


N theſe more dull, as more cenſorious days, 

I When few dare give, and fewer merit praiſe ; 
A Muſe ſincere, that never flatt'ry knew, 

Pays what to friendſhip and deſert is due. 
Young, yet judicious; in your verſe are found 
Art ſtrengthning Nature, Senfe improv'd by Sound : 
Unlike thoſe Wits, whoſe-numbers glide along 
So ſmooth, no thought cer interrupts the ſong: 
Laboriouſly enervate they appear, 
And write not to the head, but to the ear : 
Our minds unmov'd and unconcern'd they lull, 
And are at beſt moſt muſically dull. 
So purling ſtreams with even mrumurs creep, 
And huſh the heavy hearers into ſleep. 
As ſmootheſt ſpeech is moſt deceitful found, 


The fmootheſt numbers oft? are empty ſound, 

And leave our lab'ring fancy quite a-ground. 

But Wit and Judgment join at once in you, 

Sprightly as youth, as age conſummate too : 

Your ſtrains are regularly bold, and pleaſe 


With unforc'd care, and unaffeted eaſe, 

With proper thouphts, and liyely images : 

Such as by Nature to the Ancients ſhown, 

Fancy improves, and Judgment makes your own: 


For 
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Some in a poliſh'd ſtyle write Paſtoral, 
Arcadia ſpeaks the language of the Maul, 


Like ſome fair ſhepherdeſs, the ſylvan Muſe, 
Deck'd in thoſe flow'rs her native fields produce, 


With modeſt charms would in plain neatne(s pleaſe, ? 


But ſeems a dowdy in the courtly dreſs, 
Whoſe aukward finery allures us leſs. 
But the true meaſure of the ſhepherd's wit 
Should, like his garb, be for the country fit; 
Yet muſt his pure and unaffected thought 
More nicely then the common ſwains be wrought : 
So, with becoming art, the Players dreſs. 
In filks, the ſhepherd, and the ſhephetdeſs ; 
Yet ſtill unchang'd the form and mode remain, 
Shap'd like the homely ruſſet of the ſwain. 
Your rural Muſe appears to juſtify: 
The long-loſt graces of Simplicity: 
So rural beauties captivate our ſenſe 
With virgin charms, and native excellence. 

vet long her modeſty thoſe charms-conceal'd, 
Till by men's envy to the world reveal'd; 
For Wits induſtrious to their trouble ſeem, 
And needs will envy, what they muſt eſteem. 

Live, and enjoy their ſpite! nor mourn that fate 

Which wou'd, if Vigil liv'd, on Virgil wait; 
Whoſe Muſe did once, like thine, in plains delight; 
Thine ſhall, like his, ſoon take a higher flight ; 
So Larks, which firſt from lowly fields ariſe, 
Mount by degrees, and reach at laſt the skies. 
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Salutes thee from the bleak Atlantic ſhore. 
To our dark world thy ſhining page is ſhown, 
And Windſor's gay retteat becomes our own. 
The Eaſtern pomp had juſt beſpoke our care, 
And India pour'd her gavdy treaſures here: 
A various ſpoil adorn'd our naked land, | 


H: | hs facred Bard! a Muſe unknown kiore 


The pride of Perſia glitter d on our ſtrand, 
And China's Earth was caſt on common ſand: 
Toſsd up and down the gloſſy fragments lay, 
And dreſs d the rocky ſhelves, and pav'd the painted bay. 
Thy treaſures next arriv d: And now we boaſt 
A nobler Cargo on our barren coaſt. ä 
From thy luxuriant Foreſt we receive 
More laſting glories than the Eaſt can give. 
Where- e er we dip in thy delightful page, 
What pompous ſcenes our buſy thoughts engage 
The pompous ſcenes in all their pride appear, 
Freſh in the page, as in the grove they were. 
Nor half fo true the fair Loduma ſhows 
The ſylvan ſtate that on her border grows, 
While ſhe the wondring ſhepherd entertains 
With a new Windſor in her watry plains : 


Thy jaſter lays the lucid wave farpals ; ws W's” 
The living ſcene is in the Mule's glaſs. A 
Nor ſweeter notes the ecchoing Foreſts chear, 
When Ph:lomela ſits and warbles there, 
pening glades, 


Than when you ſing the greens, and openin 

And give us Harmony as well as Shades. 

A Tivian's hand might draw the grove, but you = 

Can paint the grove, and add the Muſic too. 4 
With valt variety thy pages ſhine ; | 
A new creation ſtarts in ev'ry line. | 
How ſudden trees riſe to the reader's ſight, 


And make a doubtful ſcene of ſhade and light, * 

And give at once the day, at once the night ! 

And here again what ſweet confuſion reigns, 

In dreary deſerts mix'd with painted plains! 

And ſee! the deſerts caſt a pleaſing gloom ; 

And ſhrubby heaths rejoice in purple bloom : 
Whilſt fruitful crops riſe by their barren fide, * 
* bearded groves diſplay their annual pride. 8 2 
appy the man, who ſtrings his tuneful lyre, : 
my woods, and brooks, and breathing fields inſpire! 

Thrice happy you] and worthy beſt to dwell 

Amidſt the rural joys you ſing ſo well. 

I in a cold, and in a barren clime, 


Cold as my thought, and barren as my rhime, 

Here on the Weſtern beach attempt to chime! 

O joyleſs flood! O rough tempeſtuous main 

Border d with weeds, and ſolitudes obſcene ! 

Let me ne er flow like thee! nor make thy ſtream 

My fad example, or my wretched theme. 

Like bombaſt now thy raging billows roar, 

And vainly daſh themſelves againſt the ſhore ; 12 
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About like quibbles now thy froth is thrown, 

And all extreams are in a moment ſhown. 
Snatch me, ye Gods! from theſe Atlantic ſhores, 

And ſhelter me in Winaſor's fragrant Bow'rs ; 

Or to my much-lov'd I/ walks convey, 

And on her flow'ry banks for ever lay : 

Thence let me view the venerable ſcene, 

The awful dome, the groves eternal green; 

Where ſacred, Hough long found his fam'd retreat, 

And brought the Muſes to the ſylvan ſeat, 

Reform'd the wits, unleck'd the Claſſic ſtore, 

And made that Muſic which was noiſe before. 

There with illuſtrious Bards I ſpent my days, 

Nor free from cenſure, nor unknown to praiſe ; 

Enjoy'd the bleſſings that his reign beſtow'd, 

Nor envy'd Vindſor in the ſoft abode. 

The golden minutes ſmoothly danc'd away, 

And tuneful Bards beguil'd the tedious day. 

They ſung, nor ſung in vain, with numbers fir'd 

That Maro taught, or Addiſon inſpir d. 

Ev'n I eſſay d to touch the trembling ſtring: 

Who cou d hear them, and not attempt to ſing? 


Rouz d from theſe dreams by thy commanding ſtrain, 


I-riſe, and wander thro? the field or plain; 
Led by thy Muſe from ſport to ſport I run, 
Mark the ſtretch'd line, or hear the thund'ring gun. 
Ah! how I melt with pity, when + ſpy 
On the cold earth the flutrring Pheaſant lie ; 
His gawdy robes in dazling lines appear, 
And ev'ry feather ſhines and varies there. 
Nor can I paſs the gen'rons courſer by, 
But while the prancing ſteed allures my eye, 
He ſtarts, he's gone! and now I ſee him fly 


O'er 


* 


O'er hills and dales; and now 1 loſe the courſe, 
Nor can the rapid fight purſue the flying horſe. 
Oh cou d thy Vigil from his orb look down, 
He'd view a courſer that might match his own! 
Fir'd with the ſport, and eager for the chace, 


Lodona's murmurs ſtop me in the race. 

Who can refuſe Lodona's melting tale? 

The ſoft complaint ſhall over time prevail ; 

The tale be told, when ſhades forſake her ſhore, * 
The nymph be ſang, when ſhe can flow no more. 

Nor ſhall thy ſong, old Thames forbear to ſhine, 

At once the ſubje& and the ſong divine. 

Peace, ſung by thee, ſhall pleafe ev'n Britains more 
Than all their ſhonts for Victory before. 

Oh! cou'd Britannia imitate thy ſtream, 

The world ſhould tremble at her awful name. 

From various ſprings divided waters plide, 

In diff'rent colours roll a diff rent tyde, 

Murmur along their crooked banks a while, 

At once they murmur and enrich the Ille; 

A while diſtinct thro' many channels run, 
But meet at laſt, and ſweetly flow in*one ; 
There joy to loſe their long-diſtinguil'd names, 
And make one glorious, and immortal Thames. 


- 


To 


Fr. Knapp. 


, 


To Mr. POPE, 


In imitation of a Greek Epigram on Howes. 


HEN Phwebus, and the nine harmonious maids, 
Of old aſſembled in the 7heſp:an ſhades ; 
What Theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 

Befit theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear? 

Reply'd the God; Your loftieſt notes employ, 

To ſing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy. 

The wond'rous ſong, with rapture they rehearſe ; 

Then ask, who wrought that miracle of verſe ? 

He anſwerd with a frown ; I now reveal 

A truth, that Envy bids me not conceal : 1 

Retiring frequent to this Laureat vale, 4 

I warbled to the Lyre that fav'rite tale, 

Which, unobſerv'd, a wand'ring Greek, and blind, 

Heard me repeat, and treaſur'd in his mind; 

And, fir'd with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe, 

From me, the God of Wit, uſurp'd the bays. 

But let vain Greece indul ge her growing fame, 

Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name; 

Yet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 

And the white Iſle with female po- er is bleſt; 

Fame, I foreſee, will make reprizals there, 

And the Tranſlator's Palm to me transfer. 

With leſs regref my claim I now decline, 


The World will think his Eng4/b Iliad mine. 


E. Fenton. 
To 


To Mr. P OPE | 


O praiſe, and ſtill with juſt reſpe& to praiſe 
A Bard triumphant in immortal bays, 


The Learn'd to ſhow, the Senſible commend, 


Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the Friend, 
What life, what vigour mult the lines require? 
What Muſic tune them, what affection fire? 
O might thy Genius in my boſom ſhine! 
Thou ſhould'ſt not fail of mumbers worthy thine ; 
The brighteſt Ancients might at once agree, 
To ſing within my lays, and ſing of thee. 
Horac# himſelf wou'd own thou doſt excell 
In candid arts to play the Critic well. 
Ovid himſelf might wiſh to ſing the Dame, 
Whom W:nd/or-Forelt ſees a gliding ſtream: 
On filver feet, with annual Oſier crown'd, 
She runs for ever thro Poetic ground. 
How flame the glories of Belinda's Hair, 
Made by thy Muſe the envy of the Fair ? 
Leſs ſhone the treſſes Agypr's Princeſs wore, 
Which ſweet Callimachus fo ſung before. 
Here courtly trifles ſets the world at odds ; 
Belles war with Beans, and Whims deſcend for Gods. + 
The new Machines, in names of ridicule, 
Mock the grave frenzy of the Chimick fool. 
But know, ye fair, a point conceal'd with art, 
The Sylphs and Gnomes are but a woman's heart. 
0 


The 


The Graces ſtand in fight ; a Satyr-train, 
Peeps Oer their head, and laughs behind the ſcene. 
In Fame's fair Temple or the boldeſt wits, 

Inſhrin'd on high, the facred Virgil ſits, 

And fits in meaſures, ſuch as Virgil's Mule, 

To place thee near him, might be fond to chuſe. 
How might he tune th' alternate reed with thee, 
Perhaps a Srrephon thou, a Dapbnis he; 

While ſome old Damon, o'er the vulgar wiſe, 
Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'ſt the Prize. 
Rapt with the thought, my fancy ſeeks the plains, 4 4 
And turns me ſhepherd while I hear the ſtrains. A 
Indulgent nurſe of ev'ry tender gale, 9 
Parent of flowrets, old Arcadia hai! 

Here in the cool my limbs at eaſe I ſpread, 

Here let thy Poplars whiſper o'er my head! 

Still ſlide thy waters ſoft among the trees, 

Thy Aſpins quiver in a breathing breeze! 

Smile, all ye valleys, in eternal ſpring, 

Be huſtrd, ye winds! while Pope and Virgil ſing. 

In Eugliſb lays, and all ſublimely great, 

Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heart ; 

He ſhines in Council, thunders in the fight, 

And flames with ev'ry ſenſe of great delight. 
Long has that Poet reign'd, and long unknown, 
Like Monarchs ſparkling on a'diſtant throne ; 

In all the majeſty of Greek -retir'd, 

Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admir'd ; 

His language failing, wrapt him round with night; 
Thine, rais'd by thee, recalls the work to light. 
So wealthy Mines, that ages long before 

Fed the large realms around with golden Oar, 


When clioak'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 
And ſhepherds only ſay, 7 he mmes were here : 
Should ſome rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projects ſtand inform'd with art) 

Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein ; 

The mines detected flame with gold again. 

Ho vaſt, how copious are thy new deſigns ! 

How ev'ry Muſic varies in thy lines! 

Still, as I read, I feel my boſom bear, 

And riſe in raptures by another's heart. 1 

Thus in the wood, when ſummer dreſꝭ d the days, 3 

When HWimd/or lent us tuneful hours of eaſe, 

Our ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 

And Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt: 

The ſhades reſound with ſong O ſoftly tread, 

While a whole ſeaſon warbles round my head.” 

This to my friend and when a friend inſpires, 

My ſilent harp its maſter's hand requires, 

Shakes off the duſt, and makes theſe rocks reſound; 

For fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground. 

Far from the joys that with my ſoul agree, 

From wit, from learning very far from thee. 

Here moſs-grown trees expand the ſmalleſt leaf; 

Here half an Acre's corn is half a ſheaf; 

Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 

Rocks at their ſides, and torrents at their feet; 

Or lazy lakes, unconſcious of a flood, 

Whoſe dull, brown Nazads ever ſleep in mud. 

Yet here Content can dwell, and learned eaſe, 

A Friend delight me, and an Author pleaſe ; 

Ev'n here I fing, when Pope ſupplies the theme, 

Shew my own love, tho? not increaſe his fame. | 
. J. Parnel.. 


— 


To Mr. POPE, on the publiſhing 
his Wo REs. 


The ſong of triumph, and attend his Car. 
Great Shefiel#s Muſe the long proceſſion heads, 

And throws a luſtre o'er the pomp ſhe leads, | 
Firſt gives the Palm ſhe fir d him to obtain, 
Crowns his gay brow, and ſhows him how to reign. 
Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 
Was form'd for all the miracles he wrought ; 
Thus Ch:rox did the youth he taught applaud, 
Pleas d to behold the earneſt of a God. 

But hark what ſhouts, what gath'ring crowds rejoice ; 
Unſtain'd their praiſe by any venal voice, 
Such as th*Ambitions vainly think their due, 
When Proſtitutes, or needy Flatt'rers ſue, 
And ſee the Chief: before him laurels born, 
Trophies from undeſerving temples torn ; 
Here Rage enchain'd reluctant raves, and there 
Pale Envy, dumb, and ſickning with deſpair ; 
Prone to the earth ſhe bends her loathing eye, 
Weak to ſupport. the blaze of majeſty. 

But what are they that turn the ſacred page > 
"Three lovely Virgins, and of equal age ; 
Intent they read, and all-enamour'd ſeem, 
As He that mact his likeneb in the ſtream : 


H' comes, he comes! bid ev'ry Bard prepare 
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The Graces theſe; and ſee how they contend, | 

Who moſt ſhall praiſe, who beſt ſhall recommend? 
The Chariot now the painful ſteep aſcends; 

The Pwxans ceaſe ; thy glorious labour ends. 

Here fix'd, the bright eternal Temple ſtands, 

Its proſpe& an unbounded view commands: 

Say, wondrous youth, what Column wilt thou chuſe, 

What laurell'd Arch for thy triumphant Muſe 2 

Tho? each great Ancient court thee to his ſhrine, 

Tho' ev'ry Laurel thro the dome be thine ; 

(From the proud Epic, down to thoſe that ſhade 

The gentler brow of the ſoft Lesbian maid) | 

Go to the Good and Juſt, an awful train, LW 

Thy ſoul's delight, and glory of the Fane: 

While thro? the earth thy dear remembrance flies, 


„Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 


„ 


$1mon Harcourt. 
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DISCOURSE 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


fl | HERE are at, I ler,» 
1 9 greater number any rt of 
N verſes than of thoſe which are 


aaled Paſtorals, nor a ſmaller, 


than of thoſe which are truly ſo. 
— lt therefore ſeems neceſſary to 
give ive foe account of this 1 Poem, my it 
18 to com 1nN ort pa 
— * thoſe _ diſlertations NC. 
ticks have made on the ſubject, without omitting 
any of their rules in my own favour. You 
will alfo find ſome points reconciled, about which 
they ſeem to differ, and a few remarks which 1 
think have eſcaped their — * 
2 


3 
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J of Discoursr en | 
| The original of Poetry is aſcribed to that age 
which ſucceeded the creation of the world: And 
as the keeping of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt 
employment of mankind; the moſt ancient fort of 
poetry was probably paſtoral. *Tis natural to 
imagine, that the leiſure of thoſe ancient ſhep- 
herds requiring ſome diverſion, none was ſo pro- 
per to that ſolitary life as ſinging ; and that in 
their ſongs they took occaſion to celebrate their 
own felicity. From hence a Poem was invented, 
and afterwards improv'd to a perfect image of 
that happy time ; which by giving us an eſteem 
for the virtues of a former age, might recom- 
mend them to the preſent. And ſince the life of 
ſhepherds was attended with more tranquillity 
than any other rural employment, the Poets choſe 
to introduce their Perſons, from whom it receiv'd 
the name of Paſtoral. 
A Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a 
ſhepherd ; the form of this imitation is drama- 
tic, or narrative, or mix'd of both; the fable 
ſimple, the manners not too polite nor too ruſtic : 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quick- 
neſs and paſſion, but that ſhort and flowing: The 
expreſſion humble, yet as pure as the language will 
afford; neat, but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively. 
In ſhort, the fable, manners, thoughts, and expreſſi- 
ons, are full of the greateſt ſimplicity in W 
2 . 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


The complete character of this poem conſiſts 
in ſimplicity, brevity, and delicacy; the two firſt 
of which render an eclogue natural, and the laſt 
delightful. n n 
If we would copy Nature, it may be uſeful to 
take this conſideration along with us, that paſto- 
ral is an image of what they call the Golden age. 
So that we are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as 
ſhepherds at this day really are, but as they may 
be conceiv'd then to have been; when a notion 
of quality was. annex d to that name, and the 
beſt of men follow d the employment. To. carry 
this reſemblance yet farther, that Air of piety to 
the Gods ſhould ſhine thro' the Poem, which fo 
viſibly appears in all the works of antiquity: And 
it ought to preſerve ſome reliſh of the old way 
of writing; the connections ſhould. be looſe, the 
narrations and deſcriptions ſhort, and the periods 
conciſe. Yet it is not ſufficient that the ſen- 
tences only be brief, the whole Eclogue ſhould 
be ſo too. For we cannot ſuppoſe Poetry to have 
been the buſineſs of the ancient ſhepherds, but 
their recreation at vacant hours. | 

But with a reſpect to the preſent age, nothin 
more conduces to make theſe compoſures natura 
than when ſome Knowledge in rural affairs is 
diſcover d. This may be made to appear rather 
done by chance than on deſign, and nn. 2 


24 Dricovunrs on 


beſt ſhewn by inference ; leſt by too much lady 
to ſeem natural, we deſtroy the . ht. For 
what is inviting in this ſort N as Fonte- 
nelle obſerves) proceeds not ſo FR rom the 
Idea of a country life itſelf, as from that of its 
Tranquillity. We mult therefore uſe ſome illu- 
ſion to 6 a Paſtoral delightful; and this con- 
ſiſts in expoſing the beſt Py only of a ſhepherd's 
life, and in concealing its miſeries. Nor is . 
enough to introduce ſhepherds diſcourſing to 

ther, but a regard muſt be had- to the fob 
that it contain ſome particular beauty in fel, 
and that it be different in eve 1 Eclogue. 

ſides, in each of them a defign'd ſcene or prof} © 


is to be preſented to our view, which ſhould like- 
wiſe have its variety. This Variety i is obtain'd in 


a great degree by frequent compariſons, drawn 
from the moſt agreeable objects of the country; 
by interrogations to things inanimate ; by beauti- 
ful digreſſions, but thoſe ſhort ; ſometimes by in- 
ſiſting a little on circumſtances; and laſtly by 
elegant turns on the words, which render the 
numbers extremely ſweet and pleaſing. As for 
the numbers themſelves, tho they are properly 
of the heroic meaſure, they ſhould be the ſmootheſt, 
the moſt eaſy and flowing imaginable. 
It is by rules like theſe that we ought to judge 
ot Paſtoral. And ſince the inſtructions given for 
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P,45TORAL POETRY. 


any art are to be deliver'd as that art is in perfe- 
ion, they mult of neceſſity be deriv d from thoſe 


in whom it is acknowledg'd fo to be. Iis there- 


fore from the practice of Ibeacritus and Virgil, 
(the only undiſputed authors of Paſtoral) that 
the Criticks have drawn the foregoing notions 
concerning 4t. © 1 
Tubeacritus 7 Fu * * a and ſim- 

city. The ſuby his Idyllia are purely 
— but he is not ſo exact in his perſons, 
having introduced and fiſhermen as well 
as ſhepherds. He is apt to be long in his deſcri- 
phony of which that of the Cup in the. firſt pa- 

oral is a remarkable inſtance. In the manners 
he ſeems a little defective, for his ſwains are ſome- 
times abuſive and immodeſt, and perhaps too 
much inclining to ruſticity; for inſtance, in his 
fourth and fifth /dyPia. But tis enough that all 
others learn'd their excellencies from him, and 
that his Dialect alone has a ſecret charm in it 
which no other could ever attain. 

Virgil who copies Theocritus, refines upon his 
original: and in all points where Judgment has 
the principal part, is much ſuperior to his maſter. 
Tho' ſome of his ſubjects are not paſtoral in 
themſelves, but only ſeem to be ſuch; they have 
a wonderful yariety in them which. the Greek 
was a ſtranger to. He exceeds him in War 

an 
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A DiscouRSE on 
and brevity, and falls ſhort of him in nothing 
but ſimplicity and propriety of ſtyle ; the firſt 
of which perhaps was the fault of his age, and 
the laſt of his language. _ | 

Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been 
greateſt who have moſt endeavour'd to make theſe 
ancients their pattern. The moſt conſiderable 
Genius appears in the famous Taſſo, and our 
Spenſer. Taſſo in his Aminta has as far excelFd 
all the Paſtoral writers, as in his Gzeruſalemme he 
has. outdone the Epic Poets of his country. But 
as this piece ſeems to have been the original of a 
new - Tort of poem, the Paſtoral Comedy, in 
Ttaly, it cannot ſo well be conſider'd as a copy 
of the ancients. Spenſer's Calender, in Mr. Drydens 
opinion, is the moſt complete work of this kind 
which any Nation has produc'd ever ſince the 
time of Yirgil. Not but he may be thought im- 
perfect in ſome few points. His Eclogues are 
ſomewhat too long, if we compare them with 
the ancients. He is ſometimes too allegorical, 
and treats of matters of religion in a paſtoral 
ſtyle as Mantuan had done before him. He has 
employ d the Lyric meaſure, which is con 
to the practice of the old Poets. His Stanza is 
not {till the ſame, nor always well choſen, This 
laſt may be the reaſon his expreſſion is ſometimes 
not conciſe enough : for the Tetraſtic has 


oblig d 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


oblig'd him to, extend his ſenſe to the length of 
four lines, which would have been more cloſely 
confin'd in the Couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he 
comes near Theocritus himſelf; tho' notwithſtand- 
ing all the care he has taken, he is certainly in- 
ferior in his Dialect: For the Doric had its 
beauty and propriety in the time of Theocritut; 
it was uſed in part of Greece, and frequent in the 
mouths of many of the greateſt perſons ; whereas 
the old Engliſh. and country phraſes of Spenſer 
were either entirely obſolete, or ſpoken only b 

ple of the baſeſt condition. As there is a Fr 
2 betwixt ſimplicity and ruſticity, ſo the ex- 
preſſion of ſimple thoughts ſhould be plain, but 
not clowniſh. The addition he has made of a 
Calendar to his Eclogues is very beautiful: ſince 
by this, beſides that general moral of innocence 
and ſimplicity, which is common to other authors 
of paſtoral, he has one peculiar to himſelf; he 
compares human Life to the ſeveral Seaſons, and 
at once expoſes to his readers a view of the great 
and little worlds, in their various changes and 
aſpects. Yet the ſcrupulous diviſion of his Pa- 
ſtorals into Months, has oblig'd him either to 
repeat the ſame deſcription, in other words, for 
three months together ; or when it was exhauſted 
before, entirely to omit it: whence it comes to paſs 

C , that 


A DiscouRSsE on, &Cc. 


that ſome of his Eclogues (as the ſixth, eighth, 
and tenth for example) have nothing but their 
Titles to diſtinguiſh them. The reaſon is evident, 


becauſe the year has not that variety in it to fur- 


niſ every month with a particular 4 X 
as it may every ſeafon. 

Of the following Eclogues I ſhall only fa, 
that theſe four comprehend all the ſubjects which 
the Critics upon Theocritus and Virg 3 will al- 
low to, be fit for paſtoral : That — have as 
much variety of deſcription, in reſpect of the ſe- 
veral ſeaſons, as Spenſers: That in order to add 
to this variety, the ſeveral times of the day are 
obſery'd, the rural employments in each ſeaſon 
or time of day, and the rural ſcenes or places 
proper to ſuch employments; not without ſome 
regard to the ſeveral ages of man, and the diffe- 
rent paſſions proper to each age. 


But after all, if they have any merit, it is to be 


attributed to ſome good old Authors, whoſe works 
as I had leiſure to ſtudy, fo I hope I have not 
wanted care to umitats | 
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THE 


FIRST PASTORAL 


0 T O 
Sir WILLIAM TRUMBAL. 


IRST in theſe fields I try the ſyl- 


van ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport on Windſor's 
bliſsful plains : 


Fair Thames flow gently from thy ſacred ſpring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muſes ſing ; 

Let vernal airs thro? trembling oſiers play, 

And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. 

C 2 You, 


I2 
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You, that too wiſe for pride, too good for pow 8 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 

To all the world illuſtriouſly are loſt! 


O let my Muſe her lender reed inſpire, 


Till in your native ſhades you tune the lyre : 


So when the Nightingale to reſt removes, 
The Thruſh may chant to the forſaken groves, 


But, charm'd to filence, liſtens while ſhe fings, 


And all th' aerial audience clap their wings. 
Daphnis and Strephon to the ſhades retir'd, 


Both warm'd by Love, and by the Muſe inſpir'd ; 


Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, 


In flow'ry vales they fed their fleecy care; 
And while Aurora gilds the mountain's ſide, 
Thus Daphnis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply'd. 
Wert | DAPHN'TS. 
Hear how 'the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, . * 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day 


Why | 


8 * 
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Why ſit we mute when early Linnets ſing, 
When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring ? 
Why ſit we ſad when Phoſphor ſhines fo clear, 
And laviſh nature paints the purple year? 
„ SS RP HON: © 7 

Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the MY 
While yon' flow Oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 
Here on green: banks the bluſhing vrlets glow ; 
Here weſtern winds on breathing roſes blow. 4 
Tl ſtake my lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. 

DAPHNIS. 

And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines ; 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
The various Seaſons of the rowling year; 
And what is that, which binds the radiant sky, 
Where twelve bright Signs in beauteous order lie? 


DAM oN. 


as. 


* 
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Then ſing by turns, by turns the Muſes ſing, 
Now hawthorns bloſſom; now the daiſies ſpring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground; 
Begin, the vales ſhall echo to the ſound. 

STREPHON. 

Inſſ pire me, Phebus, in my Delia's praiſe 
With Walker's ſtrains, or Granville's moving lays! 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing ſand. 

DAPHNIS. 

O Love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make-my tongue victorious as her eyes ; 
No lambs or ſheep for victims I'll impart, 
Thy victim, Love, ſhall be the ſhepherds heart. 

STRKEPHDN. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
DAPHNIS. 


. DAPHNIS. 

The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes ſhe. does not run unſeen; = 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes 

S TREPH ON. 

O'er golden ſands let rich Pafiolns flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 
hleſt Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, T'll ſeek no diſtant field. . * 

| DAFSH N13. 

Celeſtial Venus haunts [dalia's groves; 

Diana Cymbus, Ceres Hybla loves; * 

If Vindſor- ſnades delight the matchleſs maid. - 

Cyuthus and Hybla yield to Hindſor-ſhade, | 
STREPHON. T 

All nature mourns, the ies relent in ſhow TS, 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flowers; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow 'rs begin to ſpring, _ 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to ſing; 
D DAPHNIS. 
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All-nature laughs, the groves freſh-honours wear, 
The Sun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 
And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more. 
STREPHO N. 

In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains,” at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always; forc'd from Delia's ſi ght, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
DAPHNIS. 

Hlvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day, 
Eu 'n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here, 

But bleſt with her, *tis ſpring throughout the year. 

; STREPHON. 

Say, ſhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 

A wond'rous Tree that ſacred Monarchs bears? 

Tell me but this, and I'll diſclaim the prize, 

And give the conqueſt to thy Hlvia's eyes. 

NN NY | DAPHNIS. 


ä 


W 
Nay tell x me firſt i in hat more e happy fields 
The Thiſtle ſprings, to which the Lilly yields? | 
And then a nobler prize I will reſign, 
For — charming Sylvia, «ſhall be thine. 
| DAM N > 
Ceaſe to contend, for ( Daphnis ) I haps 
The bowl to Strephon,- and the lamb to thee : 
Bleſt Swains, whoſe Nymphs in ev'ry grace excell, 
Bleſt Nymphs, whoſe Swains thoſe graces ſing ſo well! 
Now riſe and haſte to yonder woodbine bow” rs, 
A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While opening blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. 
For ſee | the gath' ring flocks to ſhelter tend, | 
And from the Pletads fruitful ſhow'rs deſcend. 
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THE 


et PASTORAL 


To Dr. GARTH 


Si} faithful ſwain, whom Love had 
* = | yr e 
beſide a ſilver 


? Where gentle Thames his * waters leads 
Throꝰ verdant foreſts, and thro” flow ry meads. 
There while he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
| The 


on 
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The Naiads wept in ev'ry wat'ry bow'r, 
And Jove conſented. in a ſilent ſhow'r. 
Accept, O Garth, the Muſe's early lays, - 1 at 
That adds this wreath of Ivy to thy Bays; 
Hear what from Love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From Love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure! 
Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, . 
Defence from Phæbur, not from Cupid's beams, 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing, : 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 
Ev'n hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 
Why art thou prouder-and more hard than they ? 
The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, . 
They parch'd with heat, and I enflam'd by thee. 
The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. _. 
Where ſtray ye Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love. | 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred 1s glides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides? 
5 As 
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As in the ctyſtal ſpring I view my face, 
Freſh riſing bluſhes paint the wat'ry glaſs ; 


But ſince thoſe graces pleaſe thy ſight no more, I 
1 ſhun the fountains which I fought before. 4 I 


Once I was skill d. in ev'ry herb that grew, 

And ev'ry plant that drinks the morning dew; 

Ah wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art, 

To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart! 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 

Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces ſhare; 

But nigh that mountain let me tune my lays, 

Embrace my Love, and bind my brows with bays. 

That flute is mine which Colin's tuneful breath 

Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd in death ; 

He ſaid; Alexis, take this pipe, the ſame 

That taught the groves my Rofalinda's name — 
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But now the reeds ſhall hang on vonder Tree, 


For ever ſilent, ſince deſpis'd by thee. 

Oh! were J made by ſome transforming pow'r 

The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r ! 
Then 
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Then might my voice thy liſtning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives, enjoy. 
And yet my numbers pleaſe the rural throng, * 
Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the ſong: 
The Nymphs forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit, and milk- white Turtles bring; 
Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts in vnn, 
On you their gifts are all beſtow'd again! | 
For you the ſwains the faireſt flow'rs deſign, 
And in one garland all their beauties yoin ; 
Accept the wreath which you deſerve alone, 
In whom all beauties are compriz d in one. 
See what delights in ſylvan ſcenes appear 
Deſcending Gods have found Zlyzinm here. 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis ſtray d, 
And chaſte Diana haunts the foreſt · ſhade. 
Come, lovely nymph, and bleſs the ſilent hours, 
When ſwains from ſheering ſeek their nightly bow'ss; 
When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 
And crown'd with corn, their thanks to Ceres yield. 
ä 
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This harmleſs grove no lurking viper hides, 

But in my breaſt the ſerpent love abides. 

Here bees from bloſſoms ſip the roſy dew, 

But your Alexis knows no {ſweet but you, 

Some God conduct you to theſe bliſsful ſeats, 

The molly fountains, and the green retreats |! 
Where-e'er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you ſit, ſhall crowd into a ſhade, 
Where-c'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, 
And all things flouriſh where you turn your eyes. 


Oh! how I long with you to paſs my days, 
Invoke the Muſes, and reſound your praiſe ; | 
Your. praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 
And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 
But would you fing, and rival Orpheus” ſtrain, 
The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall! 
But ſee, the ſhepherds ſhun the noon-day heat, 
The lowing herds to murm'ring brooks retreat, 


E . To 
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To cloſer ſhades the panting flocks remove; - - 

Ve Gods! and is there no relief for Tove,? 
But ſoon the Sun with milder rays deſcends 
To the cool ocœan, where his journey ends; 
On me love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 

By night he ſcorches, as he burns by day... 
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THIRD PASTORAL 
To Mr. WICHERLET 


Eneath the ſhade a ſpreading Beech 
| diſplays, 

vl Hylas and Agon ſung their rural 
\ Il lays, | 

To whoſe complaints the liſt'ning foreſts bend, 
While one his Miſtreſs mourns wit one his Friend : 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring 


Hylas and Agon rural lays J ſing. 
©. Thou, 


Thou, whom the Nine with Plautur wit * 
The art of Terence; and Menander's fire, 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour ns 
Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe rapture warts! 
Attend the Muſe, tho low her numbers be, 
She ſings of friendſhip, and ſhe ſings to thee. 

Now ſetting Phæbur ſhone ſerenely bright, 

And fleecy clouds were ſtreak d with purple light ; 
When tuneful Hylas with melodious moan 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan: 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away ! 
To Th car the tender notes convey ! F 
As ſome ſad Turtle his loſt Love deplores, 
And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores; 
Thus, far from Thyrfis, to the winds 1 mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpity dd, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! | 
For him the feather'd quires neglect their ſong; 15 
For him the Limes their pleaſing ſhades deny; ; 


For him the Lillies hang their heads and die. 
Wis "Bs. 
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Ve birds, that left by ſummer, ceaſe to ing, 

Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 

Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 


Fade ey'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 
Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all, but he. 


Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe; 

Let opening roſes knotted. oaks adorn, 725 

And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along 


And ſtreams to murmur, e'er I ceaſe to love. 
Not bubling fountains to the thirſty Swain, 
Not balmy fleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to Larks, or ſunſhine to the Bee, 


Winne light to me. 


Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 


Curs'd be che fields that cauſe my THA ſtay : 


What have I ſaid? —where-c'er my Thyrfis flies, 


\ The birds fhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 


Go, 
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Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 
Come, Thyrfes, come, ah why this long delay? 
Thro rocks and caves the name of Thyrſit ſounds, 
Thyrfss, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind 
Do lovers dream, or is my ſhepherd kind? 

He comes, my ſhepherd comes! No ceaſe my lay, 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to > Dot my ſighs away! 


Next Agon a while #indpr groves admir'd, 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what your ſelves inſpir d. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ! 
Of perjur d Dorit, dying I complain | 
Here where the mountains, leſs ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the skies. 
While lab'ring Oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat; 
While curling ſmoaks from village-tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the dusky green. 
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Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 
Beneath yon Poplar oft” we paſt the day: 
Oft' on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, 
While ſhe with garlands grac'd the bending boughs: 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 

So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournfal ſtrain ! 


No bright Arfurus glads the teeming. grain, | 


Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 

And grateful clufters ſwell with floods of wine ; 

Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove; 

Juſt Gods! ſhall all things yield returns but love? 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay 


The ſhepherds cry, Thy flocks are left a prey— 


Ah! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my heart while I preſerv'd my ſheep. 
Pan came, and ask d, what magic caus d my ſmart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? | 
What eyes but hers, alas, have pow'r to move 
And is there magic but what dwells in love ? 

n Reſound, 
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| Refſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrains! 
I'll fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow? ry plains — 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world-—but love 

I know thee Love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than Tygers on the Lybian plain; 

Thou wert from 4#tna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born ! 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 
Farewell, ye woods! adieu, the light of day! 
One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains. - 
No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ſtrains! 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th approach of night, 
The skies yet bluſhing with departing light, 
When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low Sun had lengthen'd. ev'ry: ſhade. | 


WINTER 
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FOURTH PASTORAL. 
To the MENMokr of Mrs. TEMPES T. 


'LYCIDAS.- 


| ſpring, | 
* | Is not fo mournful as the 
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Nor rivers winding thro? the vales below, 
So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. 
Now ſleeping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie, 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the sky, 


*. 
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= While filent birds forget their tuneful lays, 

| Oh fing"of D 
2235 THYRSIS. 

Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver froſt, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. 
Here ſhall I try the ſweet Meir ſtrain, 
That call'd the liſt ning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
nm 
LYCIDAS | | 

So may kind rains their — 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. 
Begin; this charge the dying Daphne gave; = 
And ſaid; & Ye ſhepherds, fing around my props 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded Tomb I mourn,” 

And with freſfr bays her rural ſhrine adorn 
| W STS 95 7 

Ye gentle Muſes leave your cryſtal ſpring, 

Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypreſs garlands bring; 
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Ye weeping Loyes, the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis: dyd; 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 
Inſcribe a verſe: on this: relenting ones: 

« Let nature change, let heav'n and earth deplore, 
« Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more! 
Tis done, and nature's various charms decay ;. 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the chearful da!!? 

Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours ſcatter d on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flow ry glories lie, 
With her they. flouriſh'd, and with her they die. 
Ah what avail the beauties nature wore? 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more! 
For her, the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
Nor thirſty: heifers ſeek. the gliding flood. 
The ſilver ſwans her hapleſs fate bemoan, 
In ſadder notes than when they ſing their own. 
Echo no more the rural ſong rebounds, 
Her name alone the mournful Echo ſounds, 


Her 
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Her name with pleaſure once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more! 
No grateful dews deſcend from ev'ning skies, 
Nor morning odours from the flowers ariſe. 
= No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. 
The balmy Zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath. 
'Th' induſtrious bees neglect their golden ſtore; | 
Fair Daphne's dead, and ſweetneſs is no more! 

No more the mounting Larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall liſt' ning in mid air ſuſpend their wings; 
No more the N ightingales repeat her lays, 

Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays: 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A ſweeter muſic than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 

Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more 

Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 
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The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flood ; 
The ſilver flood, ſo lately calm, appears 


Swell'd with new paſſion, and o'erflows with tears; 


The winds and trees and floods her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more ! 

But ſee! where Daphne wondring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry sky ! 
Eternal beauties grace the ſhining ſcene, 
Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green 
There while you reſt in Amaranthine bow rs, 
Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow'rs, 


Behold us kindly who your name implore, 


Daphne, our Goddeſs, and our grief no more 

| LYCIDAS. 

How all things liſten, while thy Muſe complains: 
Such filence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, « 
In ſome {till ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the _ and dies upon the trees, 
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To thee, bright Goddeſs, ofr lamb ſhall bleed,” 
If teeming ewes encreaſe my fleecy: breed. | 
While plants their ſhade, or flow'rs their ae 8 give, 
Thy name, thy honour, and thy praiſe ſhall live! 
THAHYRSIS. 
See pale Orion ſheds unwholſome ders, 


Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels 608 


Time conquers all, and we muſt Time obey. 
Adieu ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams and groves, 
Adieu ye ſhepherd's rural lays and loves, 
Adieu my flocks, farewell ye ſylvan crew, 
Daphne farewell, and all the world adieu 


* 


MESSIAH 


1 Sacred Eclogue, 


In imitation of VII GIL POLLIG: 


E Nymphs of Sohns! begin the 


o heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains By 
— bdelong. | 
| 


1 
15 — — — — * 


he fountains and the ſylvan ffades 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, | 
Delight no more—O thou my voice inſpire 
Who touch d Zfaiab's hallo d lips with fire 
Rapt 


PASFORALS 


A Virgin ſhall-conceive, a Virgin bear a Sn __ 
From Jeſſes root behold a branch aniſe,, - | 
Whoſe ſacred flow 'r with- fragrance fills the es, 
Th. Ethereal ſpirit Oer its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove. 

Ye * heav'ns! from high the dewy-neCtar pour; 
And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly; ſhow'r!. 

The 3 ſick and weak: the healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat-a ſhade. - 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning * Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend 

And white- rob d Innocence from heay? n deldend. 'Y 
Swift fly the. years, and rife th e expetted morn !. 
Oh ſpring. to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! 
See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, | 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring: . 


* Taiah, cap. 11. V. 1. Cap ab. J. 8. Cp. 27. . 4. g . 7. 
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See 
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See lofty * Lebanon his head advance, | 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 
See ſpicy, clouds from lowly Saron riſe, _ 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears; 
Prepare the way | a God, a God appears; 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo Earth receives him from the bending skies 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe: 
With heads declin'd, ye Cedars, homage pay ; 
Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold; 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 
'Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th unfolding ear. 


* 


Cap. 35. v. 2. * Cap. 40. V. 3, 4 Cap. 42. y.18. Cap. 37. V. 5, 6. 
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The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his cratch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding Roe. | 
1 No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 


= 


From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In * adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 
And Hell's grim Tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Sceks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 
Explores the loſt, the wandring ſheep directe, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms; 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd ** father of the future age. 
No more ſhall ” nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleamin g ſteel be cover d o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 


* Cap. 25. V. 8. Cap. 40. F. 11. | Cap. 9. J. s. * Cap. 2. 7.4. 
But 


* 
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Bnt uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plow-ſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful '* Son 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd Sire begun 
1 Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the fame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren ; deſarts with ſurprize 
See Lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, : 
And ſtarts, amidft the thirſty wilds to hear $ 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear: © 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Wafte ſandy '+ vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 
'The ſpiry firr and ſhapely box adorn; 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous-myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The * lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead 
And boys in flow'ry bands the Tyger lead; 


Cap. 6y. V. 21, 22. "Cap. 35. . 1 Cap. 41. F. 19. 4 f. 
„er 54 p. zr. v. in 7. p. 41. J. 19. and Cap. 5j 


4 The if 
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The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, : 
And harmleſs c ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted Baſilisk and ſpeckled ſnake ; Fi 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 19 8 73 
And withtheirforkytongueand pointleſsſtingſhall play. 
Riſe, crown d with light, imperial Salem riſe! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 
See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 
80 future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ew 'ry ſide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 
See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy Temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate Kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabæan ſprings! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy. foreſts blow, 


And ſeeds of gold in Ophyr s mountains glow. 


v. Cap. 6f. J. 217. Cp. 60. J. 1. Cp. 60. . . Cap. 60. V. 3. 


| 
; 

Cap. 60. Y. s. 
; 
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One Tyde of glory, one unclouded blaze 


PASTORALES 


See heay'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, = 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! 
No more the riſing *' Sun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fall her ſilver honn, 

But loſt, diſſolvd in thy ſuperior rays, 


O'erflow thy courts: The Light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine! | 
The * ſeas ſhall waſte, the skies in {moke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; 


But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains; 


Thy Realm for ever laſts, thy own. Meſſiab reigns! 


= Cap. do. J. 19, 20. Cap. 71. V. 6. and Cap. 74. V. 10. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


foretell the coming of Chriſt and the felicities attend- 

ing it, I could not but obſerve a remarkable parity be- 

tween many of the thoughts, and thoſe in the Pollio of 
Virgil. This will not ſeem ſurprizing when we reflect, that the 
Eclogue was taken from a Syb://me prophety on the ſame 
ſubject. One may judge that Virgil did not copy it line by 
line, but ſelected ſuch Ideas as beſt agreed with the nature of 
paſtoral poetry, and diſpoſed them in that manner which 
ſerv'd moſt to beautify his piece. I have endeavour'd the 
ſame in this imitation of him, tho without admitting any 
thing of my own; ſince it was written with this particular 
view, that the reader by company the ſeyeral thoughts 
might ſee how far the images and deſcriptions of the Prophet 
are ſuperior to thoſe of the Poet. But as I fear I have pre- 
judiced them by my management, I ſhall ſubjoin the paſſa- 
ges of ]/aiah, and thoſe of Virgil, under the ſame diſadvan- 
tage of a literal tranſlation. 


AVirgin ſhall concerve—All crimes ſhall ceaſe, 8c. 


1 r paſſages of the Prophet Iſalab, which 


VIãb. E. 4. V. 6. Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies cælo demittitur alto-— 
Te duce, ſi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 


G 2 Irrita 


PASTORALS. 


Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras—-- 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

Now the Virgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn returns, 
uow a new Progeny is ſent down from high heaven. By means 
of thee, whatever reliques of our crimes remain, ſhall be up d 
away, and free the world from perpetual fears. He hat 
govern the earth in peace, with the virtues of his Father. 


Isa1an, Ch. 7. V. 14. Behold a Virgin ſhall conceme, and 
bear a Son---Ch. 9. V. 6, 7. Unto us a Child is born, unto us a 
Son is given; The Prince of Peace: of the mcreaſe of his go- 
vernment, and of his Peace, there ſhall be no end: Upon the 
Throne of David, and upon his Kingdom, to order and to fla- 
bliſh it, with judgment, and with juſtice, for ever and ever. 


See Nature haſtes, &c. 


VIC. E. 4. V. 18. At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 
Errantes hedæras * cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho---- 
Ipſa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 

For thee, O Child, ſhall the earth, without being tilled, pro- 
duce early offerings ; winding Ivy, with Baccar, and Colocaſia 
mixed with ſmiling Acanthus. Thy Cradle ſhall pour forth 
pleaſing flowers about thee. 

Isx1am, Ch. 35. V. x. The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place 
hall be glad, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe. 
Ch. 60. V. 13. The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, 
the firr-tree, the F 6a and the box together, to beautify: 
the. place of thy Sanftuary. | | 


Hark! a glad Voice, &c: 


Vs. E.4.V.46.Aggredered magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum 
4 Ipſi 


PASTORALS. 


Ipſi lætitia voces ad ſydera jactant 
Intonſi montes, ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
Ipſa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ille Menalca! E. 5. V. Gz. 


Oh come and receive the mighty honours : The time draws 
nigh, O beloved offspring of the Gods, O great encreaſe of Jove! 
The uncultrvated mountams ſend ſhouts of joy to the flars, the 
very rocks ſing in verſe, the very ſhrubs cry out, A God, a God“ 

Isa1an, Ch. 40. V. z, 4. The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderneſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord make ſtrait in the 
deſert a high way for our God / Every valley ſhall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill ſhall be made low, and the crook- 
ed ſhall be made firatt, and the rough places plain. Ch. 4. 
V. 23. Break forth into ſinging, je mountains , O foreſt, and 
every tree therem / for the Lord hath redeemed Iſrael. 


The Swain in barren deferts, &c. 


VI IC. E. 4. V. 28. Molli paulatim flaveſcet campus ariſta, 
Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva. | 
Et duræ quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella.. 

The field ſhall grow yellow with. ripen'd ears, and the re. 
grape ſhall hang upon the wild brambles, and the hard Oaks 
ſhall diſtill honey lite dew. C9: * 

Isa1an, Ch. 35. V. 2. The parched ground ſhall become a 
pool, and the tbirſty land ſprings of water: In the habnati- 
ens where dragons lay, ſhall be graſi, and reeds and ruſhes. 
Ch. 55. V. 13. Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the firr-tree,, 
and inſtead of the briar ſhall come up the myrtle- tree. 


The lambs with wolves; &c. 


Vis. E. 4. V. 21. Ipſæ lacte domum referent diſtenta capellæ 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent. armenta leones 


Occidet 


* 
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Occidet & ſerpens, & fallen herba veneni 
Occidet.—— 


The goats ſhall bear to the fold 4 udders diflended with 
milk: nor ſhall the herds be afraid of the greateſt lions. The 
ſerpent ſhall die, and the herb that conceals poiſon ſhall die. 


Isa IAE, Ch. 11. V. 16, &c. The wolf ſhall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard ſhall lie down wh the lid, and the calf 
and the young lon and the failing together ; and a Intle child 
ſhall lead them--- And the lion ſhall eat flraw lite the ox. And 
the fucking child ſhall play on the hole of the aſp, and the 
weaned child Shall put bis hand on the den of ood cockatrice. 


Riſe crownd with light, &c. 


The thoughts that follow to the end of the Poem, are 
wonderfully elevated, arid much above thoſe general excla- 
mations of Virgil which make the loftieſt parts of his Pollio. 


Magnus ab integro ſecloram =. ord / 
toto ſurget gens aurea mundo / 

' ———quciprent magni procedere menſes / 

5 Apice, venturo lætemur ut omnia ſeclo ! Ec. 


The reader needs only turn to the paſſages of Ilaiah, as 
they are cited in the margins of the preceding Eclogue. 
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WINDSOR-FOREST. 


To the Right Honourable 


GEORGE Lord LANSDOWN. 


* 


Non injuſſa cano : Te naſtræ Vare myrice 
Te Nemus omne canet ; nec Phebo gratior ulla eſt 


Ram ſibi que Vari preſeripſit pagina namen. 
| VIRG. 
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WINDS OR- FOREST. 


To the Right Honourable 


GEORGE Lord LANSDOWN. 


Hr foreſts, Vindſor! and thy green 
SE || retreats, g 5 
At once the Monarch's and the 
Mluſe's ſeats, | 
Inv my lays. Be preſent ſylvan Maids ! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. 
Granville commands; your aid O Muſes bring! 
What Muſe for Granville can refuſe to ſing? 
, H The 


50 


© WINDSOR-FOREST. 
The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 


Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir d with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again, 
Not Chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruis d, 
But as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd : 
Where order” in variety we ſee, 
And where, tho all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a checquer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs. WE 
There, interſpers d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each others ſhades. 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend; 
There wrapt in clouds the bluciſh hills aſcend : 
Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 

3 . That 
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That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpfinging corn, 
Like verdant 1fles the ſable waſte adorn. SPY 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber or the balmy tree, Se 
While by our Oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight, 
Tho' Gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown d, 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th* enamel'd ground, 
Here Ceres gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand, 
Rich Induſtry ſits ſmiling on the plains, 

And Peace and Plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 


SI 


Not thus the Land appear'd in ages paſt, FF 


A dreary deſert and a gloomy waſte, 5 


6 
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To ſavage beaſts and * ſavage laws a prey, 

And Kings more furious and ſevere than they; 
Who claim'd' the skies, diſpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely Lords of empty wilds and woods. 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves, 
(For wiſer Brutes were backward to be ſlaves.) 
What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey'd, 
And ev'n the Elements a Tyrant ſway'd ? 

In vain kind feaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Soft ſhow'rs diſtill'd, and Suns grew warm in vain; 
The ſwain with tears to beaſts his labour yields, 
And famiſh'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields. 

No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain 

Were equal crimes in a deſpotic reign, 

Both doom'd alike for ſportive Tyrants bled, 

But ſubjects ſtarv d while ſavages were fed. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was Man. 


* The forefs Laws, 
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Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling ſlaves the royal game. 
The * fields are raviſh'd from th induſtrious ſwains, 
From Men their cities, and from Gods their fanes: 
The levell'd towns with weeds lie cover'd Oer; 
The hollow winds thro' naked Temples roar ; 
Round broken columns claſping Ivy twin'd* 
Oer heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind ; 

The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 

And wolves with howling fill the ſacred Quires. 
Aw'd by his Nobles, by his Commons curſt, 

Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannic where he durſt, 
Stretch'd o'er the Poor, and Church, his iron rod, 
And treats alike his Vaſſals and his God. 

Whom ev'n the Saxon ſpar'd, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his Sport remain. 

But ſee the man who ſpacious regions gave 

A Waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave 


* Alluding to the new foreſt, and the tyrannies exercis'd there by William the firſt. 


Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd on the lawn his * ſecond hope ſurvey, 

At once the chaſer and at once the prey. 

Lo Rafus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the foreſt, like a wounded hart. 

Succeeding Monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, : 

Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. 

Then gath'ring flocks on unknown mountains fed, 

Ofer ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread, 

The foreſts wonder'd at th' unuſual grain, 

And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious Swain. 

Fair Liberty, Britannia's Goddeſs, rears 

Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 
Yevig'rousSwains! while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 

Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 

When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 

And in the new-ſhorn field the Partridge feeds, 


Richard, /econd ſon of William the Conqueror. 
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Before his Lord the ready Spaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow d grounds, 
But when the tainted gales the game betray,» 
Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey ; - 
Secure they truſt th' unfaithful field, beſet, 
Till hov'ring o'er em ſweeps the ſwelling net. 
Thus (if ſmall things we may with great compare) 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the Ger'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden, before ſome unſuſpecting town, 
The captive Race, one inſtant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 

See! from the brake the whirring Pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in. blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 
His purple creſt, and ſearlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold? 


Nor 
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Strait a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen sky. 


IND SO R- FOREST. 
Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the sky, 

The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 
To plains with well- breath d beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. 
(Beaſts, taught by us, their fellow beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo.) 
With ſlaught' ring guns th' unweary d fowler roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves; 
Where doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o'erſhade, 


And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 
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Oft', as in airy rings they skim the heath, 

The clam'rous Plovers feel the leaden death: 
Oft', as the mounting Larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial Spring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With 
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With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending: reed. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply ; 
The bright-ey'd perch with fins of Tyrian die, 
The ſilver eel, in ſhining volumes rold, 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diverſify d with crimſon ſtains, 
And pykes, the tyrants of the watry plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Pbæbur fiery car; 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war; : 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rowe the fleet hart, and chear the opening hound. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant” plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 
See! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat ning ſteep, 
Ruſh thro' the thickets, down the vallies ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 

1 Let , 
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Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample. plain, 
Th immortal huntreſs, and her virgin-train, 
Nor envy, Windſor ! ſince thy ſhades have ſeen 
As bright a Goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen; 
Whoſe care, like hers; protects the ſylvan reign, 
The earth's fair light, and Empreſs of the main. 
Here, as old Bards have ſung, Diana ſtray'd, 
Bath'd in the ſprings, or ſought the cooling ſhade ; 
Here arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buskin'd Virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 
Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair Lodona nam d, 
¶ Todona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, | 
The Muſe ſhall ſing, and what ſhe fings ſhall laſt) 
Scatce could the Goddeſs from her nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden zone: 
She ſcorn d the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waſte, a fillet binds her hair, 
A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 


And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds. 
' Tt 
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It chanc'd, as eager of the chace the mad 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray d, 
Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with deſire 
Purſu'd her flight, her flight increas d his fire. 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling Doves can fly, 
When the fierce Eagle cleaves the liquid sky; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce Eagle moves, — 
When thro! the clouds he drives the trembling Doves; 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious pace, 
Or as the God, more furious, urg'd the chace. 
Now fainting, ſinking, pale, the nymph appears; - 
Now cloſe behind his ſounding ſteps ſhe hears ; 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run, 
Ass ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting Sun) 
And no his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injur'd maid. 
Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray d, nor pray'd in vain; 
Ah Cynthia! ah—tho' baniſh'd from thy train, 
It 12 « Net 
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* Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 
My native ſhades—there weep, and murmur there. 
She ſaid; and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 

In a ſoft, ſilver ſtream diffolv'd away. 

The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps ; rf 
Still bears the * name the hapleſs virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where the rang'd before. 

In her chaſte current oft” the Goddeſs laves, 

And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 

Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 
The watry Landskip of the pendant woods, 

And abſent trees that tremble in the floods; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 

And floating foreſts paint the waves with green. 
Thro' the fair ſcene rowl ſlow the ling ring ſtreams, 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 


* The River Loddon. 
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Thou too, great father of the Britiſb floods | ' 
With joyful pride ſurvey our lofty woods; 
Where tow'ring Oaks their ſpreading honours rear, 

And future Navies on thy banks appear. 1 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 

No ſeas ſo rich, ſo full no ſtreams appear, 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear. 

Not fabled Po more ſwells the Poet's lays, 

While thro' the skies his ſhining current ſtrays, 
Than thine, which; viſits indſors fam'd abodes, 
To grace the manſion of our earthly Gods: - 
Nor all his ſtars a brighter luſtre ſnow, 

Than the fair nymphs that gild thy ſhore below: 
Here Jove himſelf, ſubdu'd by beauty ſtill, 

Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright Court approves, 
His Sov'reign favours, and his Country loves; 
Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 
Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muſe inſpires, 

y Whom 
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Whom humbler joys of home - felt quiet pleaſe, 
Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and caſe. 

He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, 
And of their fragrant phyſick ſpoils the fields: 
With chymic art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs. 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high ; 
Oer figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages Oer. 

Or wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 

T” obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, 

To follow nature, and regard his end. 

Or looks on hea vn with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the skies, 
Amidſt her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home ! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admit'd, 


Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir'd. 
Ye 
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Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul-poſleſs,. 


Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 


Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter d ſcenes, 

Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens ; 

To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 

Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's hull. 

(On Cooper's hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 
While laſts the mountain; or while Thames ſhall flow) 
1 ſeem thro conſecrated walks to rove, ” 
And hear ſoft muſic dye along the grove ; _ 
Led by the ſound I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By god-like Poets venerable made: _ 
Here his firſt lays-mazeſtie Denham ſung ; 
There the laſt numbers flow d from“ Cnwley's tongue. 
O early loſt! what tears the River ſhed, 

When the ſad pomp along his banks was led? 
His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 
And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 


*% 


Mr. Cowley died at Chertſey on ru of ads ht and ws free thence 
convey'd to Weſtminſter. 
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Since fate relentleſs ſtop'd their heav'nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice; 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Cowleyſtrung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ? 

But hark! the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings 
Are theſe reviv'd? or is it Granville ſings? 

'Tis yours, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 

And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats, 
Fo paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes, 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens, 
Make ind ſor-hills in lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the skies ; 
To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 
And add new luſtre to her filver Star. 

Here noble * Surrey felt the ſacred rage, 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age : 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 
Bold * liſts, and graceful in the dance: 
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In the ſame ſhades the Cupidr tun d his lyre, 
To the ſame notes, of love, and ſoft deſire: " 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill'd the groves, as heav nly Myra now. 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what Heroes i ind ſor bore; 
What Kings firſt breath'd upon her winding ſhore, 
Or raiſe old Warriors whoſe ador d remains 
In weeping vaults. her hallow'd earth contains! 
With * Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down thro' ey'ry age, 
Draw Monarchs chain'd, and Creffs glorious field, 
The Lillies blazing on the regal ſhield.» 
Then, from her Roofs. when Yerrio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate; the naked wall; | 
Still in thy ſong ſhould. vanquiſh'd France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. _ _ ; 
Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated + Henry mourn, 
And Palms eternal flouriſh-round his urn. | 


bo Edward III. born bere. _ + Henry VI. 
K Here 
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WINDSOR-FOREST 
Here o'er the. martyr-King the marble weeps, 


Whom not th' extended Albion could contain, 

From old Belerium to the Northern main, 

The grave unites ; where ev'n the Great find reſt, 

And blended lie th' oppreſſor and th' oppreſt 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known, 

(Obſcure the*place, and un-inſcrib'd the ſtone) 

Oh fact accurſt! what tears has Albion ſhed, 

Heav'ns what new wounds! and how her old ha ve bled? 

She ſaw her ſons with purple deaths expire, 

Her facred domes involv'd in rolling fire. 

A dreadful Series of inteſtine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. 

At length great Auna ſaid-—Let diſcord ceaſe 

She ſaid, the World obey'd, and all was Peace ! 
In that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed 

Old father Thames advanc'd his rev rend head. 


* Edward IV, 
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His treſſes dropt with dews, and der the ſtream 

His ſhining horns diffus d a golden gleam: 

Grav'd on his urn, appear d the Moon that _ 

His ſwelling waters, and alternate tydes; 

The figur'd ſtreams in waves of ſilver roll, 

And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold. 

Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 

That ſwell with tributary urns his flood. 

Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

The winding It and the fruitful Tame: 

The Kennet ſwift, for filver Eels renown'd ; 

The Loddon ſlow, with verdant alders crown'd :' © 

Cole, whoſe clear ſtreams his flowry' iflands lave ; 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 

The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

The gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears: ' 

And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 

And ſilent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſb blood. 
High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 

(His ſea-green mantle waving with the wind) 

K 2 The 
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The God appear d; he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where Vindſor- domes and pompous turrets riſe; 
Then bow'd and ſpoke; the winds forget to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore. 
Hail, ſacred Peace! hail long-expected days, 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſe! 
Tho Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Tho' foaming Hermus ſwells with tydes of gold, 
From heay'n itſelf tho? ſev'n-fold' Nzlus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows ; 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. 
Let Yolga's banks with Iron ſquadrons ſhine, 
And groves of Lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let barb'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 
Be mine the bleſſings of a peaceful reign. 
No more my. ſons ſhall dye with Britiſh blood 
Red Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood; 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain ; 
The 
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The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 


Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace, 
The trumpets ſleep, while chearful horns are blown, 


And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 

Behold ! th' aſcending Villas on my ſide, 

Project long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tyde. 

Behold ! Augufta's glitt'ring ſpires increaſe; 

And Temples riſe, the beauteous works of Peace; 

I ſee, I ſee where two fair Cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new hite- hall aſcend! 

There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 

The world's great Oracle in times to come ; 

There Kings ſhall fue, and ſuppliant ſtates be ſeen 

Once more to bend before a Britiſb Queen. 
Thy Trees, fair #indfor ! now ſhall leave their woods, 

And half thy foreſts ruſh into my floods, 

Bear Britain's thunder, and her Croſs diſplay, 

To the bright regions of the riſing day ; 

Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen Pole; 
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Or under Southern «kies- exalt- their ſails, 
Led by new ſtars, and born by ſpicy gals! 


For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 


The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
The pearly ſhell its lucid globe infold, 
And Phebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 
The time ſhall come, when free as ſeas or wind 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each ſwelling tyde, 
And Seas but join the regions they divide; 
Earth's diſtant ends our glory ſhall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to ſeek the old. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tyde, 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide, 
Whoſe naked youth and -painted chiefs admire 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire ! 
Oh ſtretch'thy reign, fair Peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flav'ry be no 'more : 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and wooe their ſable Loves, 
Peru 
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Peru once more a race of Kings behold, 
And other Mexico's be roof d with gold. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell : 
_ Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition, ſhall attend her there. 
There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires : 
There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel : 
There Faction roars, Rebellion bites her chain, 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. 

Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Abion's golden days. 
The thoughts of Gods let Granville's verſe recite, 
And bring the ſcenes of opening fate to light. 
My humble Muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, 

Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains, 
Where Peace deſcending bids her olives ſpring, 
And ſcatters bleſſings from her dove- like wing. 

3 Ev'n 
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Evn 1 more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 
Pleas d in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe ; 
Enough for me, that to the liſt ning ſwains 
Firſt in theſe fields I ſung the ſylvan ſtrains, 
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i quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his utere mecum. 
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CRITICISM. 
18 hard to ſay, if greater want of 
Wl Appear in-writing or in judging 


Bur, o the two, leſs dang'rous is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 
Ten cenſure wrong for one who writes amuls ; 
L 2 A fool 
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A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 
In Poets as true Genius is but rare, ' 
True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare ; 
Both mult alike from heav'n derive their light, 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


Let * ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 


Authors are partial to their wit, tis true, 


But are not Critics to their judgment too? 
Vet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 

Moſt + have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 

The lines, tho' touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 


* Oui ſcribit artificioſt, ab aliis commod? ſcripta facile intelligere poterit. Cic. ad 
Herenn. lib. 4. 

T Omnes tacito quodam ſenſu, fine ulla arte, aut ratione, que fint in artibus ac ra- 
tionibus recta ac prava dijudicant. Cic. de Orat. lib. 3. 


But 
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But as the ſlighteſt sketch, if-juſtly trac'd, - 
Is by ill colouring: but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd: 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 
And Tome made coxcombs nature meant but fools. 
In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, - 
And then turn Critics in their own defence : 

Thoſe hate as rivals all that write; and others 

But envy wits, as eunuchs envy lovers, 

All ſuch have ſtill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing ſide : 

If Mævius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpight, 

There are, who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 
Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 

Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt. 

Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, . 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. _ 

Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous.in our iſle, 


As half formt d inſcQs an the banks of Nile; 


* 
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Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal : | 
To tell em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain Wit's, that might a hundred tire. 
But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a Critic's noble name, 
Be ſure your ſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the Ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains ; 
Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 
The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit: 
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Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft* in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts 

Like Kings we loſe the conqueſts gain'd before, 

By vain ambition ſtill to make them more. 

Each might his ſev'ral province well command, 

Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtanld. 
Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame: 

Unerring Nature, {till divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, mult to all impart, 

At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. 

Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides; 

Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides: 

In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 

With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains; 

Itſelf unſeen, but in th effects, remains. 

There are whom heay'n has bleſt with dune un 

Vet want as much again to manage it; 
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For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 

Tho? meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 

Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed; 

Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; 

The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, © 
| Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 

- Thoſe Rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 

Are nature ſtill, but nature methodiz'd : 

Nature, like Monarchy, is but reſtrain'd 

By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. 


| —S - Hear how learn'd Greece her uſcful rules indites, 


When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights 
High on Parnaſſus” top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 

And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod, 
Held from afar, aloft,” th' immortal prize, 

And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 

Juſt * precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 
She drew from them what they deriy'd from heav'n. 


—_—_— 


* Nec enim artibas editis faftum eſt ut argumenta iuveniremus, ſed difta ſunt omni 
antequam præciperentur, mox ea ſcriptores objervata & collecta ediderunt. Quintil. 
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The gen'rous Critic fann'd the Poet's fire, 

And taught the world, with reaſon to admire. 

Then Criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid prov d, 

To dreſs her charms, and make her more below A: 
But following Wits from that intention ſtray d; } 
Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade; \ 
Againſt the Poets their own arms they turn'd, 

Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they learn'd. 
So modern Pothecaries, taught the art 

By Doctor's bills to play the Doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 


Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools, 


Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 


Nor time nor moths e er ſpoil'd ſo much as they. 


Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 


Write dull receits how poems may be made. 
Theſe loſt the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. 


R 
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Youthenwhoſe jud gmenttherightcourſewouldſteer, 
Know well each Ancient's proper character ; 
His fable, ſubject, ſcope in ev'ry page ; 
Religion, country, genius of his age: 
Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticize. 
Be Homer's works your ſtudy, and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night, 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the Muſes upward to their ſpring. 
Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muſe. 

* When firſt young Maro ſung of Kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phebus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the Critic's law, 

And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw : 
But when t'examine ev'ry part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame: 


Virgil, Eclog. 6. Cum canerem Reges & Prelia, Cyntbius aurem Fellit 
| 5 * 5 . 
Convinc'd, 
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Convinc'd, amaz!'d, he checks the bold deſign; 
And rules as ſtrict his labour d work confine, © 
As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. Y 
Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt — 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happineſs as well as care, 
Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 


Are nameleſs graces which · no methods teach, | 


And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 
If, * where the rules not far enough extend, 


(Since rules' were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky Licence anſwers to the fall 

Th intent propos'd, that Licence 1s a rule. 

Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 

Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend ; 


* Neque tam ſanfia ſunt iſta Precepta, ſed hoc quicquid eſt, Utilitas excogitavit; Non 
n-r4b0 autem fic utile eſſe plerungue; verum Ji eadem illa nobis aliud ſuadebit utilitas, 
Lane, reliflis magiſtrorum autoritatibus, ſequemur. Quirtil. lib. 2. cap. 13. 
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| 1 a ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, | 
Which, without paſſing thro' the judgment, gains 
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From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 


The heart, and all its end at once attains. _ 
In proſpects, thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order rife, 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging -precipice. 
But care in poetry muſt {till be had, 
It asks diſcretion ey'n in running mad: 
And tho? the Ancients thus their rules inyade, 
(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) 
Moderns beware! or if you mult offend 
Againſt the Precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its End; 
Let it be ſeldom, and compell'd by need; 
And have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead. 
The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know: there are, to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. 


Some: 
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Some figures monſtrous and miſ-ſhap'd. appear, 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion d to their light, or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. » ' 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay _ | | 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, | | 
But with th' occaſion. and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly ; 
Thoſe oft? are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 4 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 1 ; 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; [ 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and all-deyouring age. 
See, from each clime the learn'd than incenſe bring: 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting Pans ring! 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ey'ry voice be pin d, 
; WH 4nd fill the gen'ral Chorus of mankind! 
Hail, Bards triumphant ! born in happier days; 
immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe !. | 
J 4 Who: 
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Whoſe honours with iflereaſe of ages grow, 
As ſtreams roll don, enlarging as they flow! 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And Worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found ! 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſors inſpire, 
hat on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 


Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 


o teach vain Wits a ſcience little known, 


T' admire ſuperibr ſenſe, and doubt their own ! 


Or all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 
Is Pride, the never- failing vice of fools. © 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large rectuits of needful pride ; 
For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 
What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell d with wind: 


Pride, 
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Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe 

If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day; 
Truſt not your ſelf; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ev'ry foe. - 

A little Learning is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring: 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely fobers us again. 

Fir'd at firſt fight with what the Muſe 1mparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt. the heights: of Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, hor ſec the lengths behind; 
But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurprize 
New diſtant ſeenes of endleſs ſcience riſe! i” 
So pleas'd at firſt the to ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the . 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 8 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſcem the laſt : 


But 
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But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wandring eyes, 
Hills peep Oer hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe ! 

* A perfect Judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its Author writ, 
Survey the Whole, nor ſeek ſlight faults to find; 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 

The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 


But in ſuch lays as neither ebb, nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenour keep; 
We cannot blame indeed - but we may ſleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts" 


Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 


*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 


ODiligenter legendum eſt, ac pene ad ſcribendi ſollicitudinem : Nec per partes modo 
ſcrutanda ſunt omnia, ſed perlettus liber utique-ex integro reſumendus. Quintil. 
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Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine n 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize; L 
All comes united to th admiring eyes; 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
The Whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's End, 
Since none can compaſs more than they intend ; 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial faults, is due. 
As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 
T' avoid great errors, muſt the leſs commit. 
Neglect the rules each Verbal Critic lays, 
For not to know ſome trifles, is a praiſe, 
Moſt Critics, fond of ſome ſubſervient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part, 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, © 
And all to one lov'd Folly facrifice. 

N Once 
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Once on a time, Ls Mancha's Knight, they ſay, 
A certain Bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
As &er could Dennis, of the laws o'th' ſtage; 
Concluding all were deſp rate ſots and fools, 
That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 1 
Produc'd his Play, and begg'd the Knight's advice; 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the plot, 
The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
Were but a Combate in the liſts left out. 

« What! leave the combate out?” exclaims the knight; 
Ves, or we muſt renounce the Stagyrite. 
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„Not ſo by heav'n” (he anſwers in a rage) 
« Knights, ſquares, and ſteeds, muſt enter on the ſtage.” 
The ſtage can ne'er ſo vaſt a throng contain. 
Then build a new, or act it in a Plain.“ 
Thus Critics, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not cxact, but nice, 
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Form ſhort Ideas; and offend in arts 
(As moſt in manners) by a love to parts. 
Some to Conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 
One glarigg Chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets like painters, thus, unskilPd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide with Ornaments their want of art. 
True * wit is nature to ad vantage dreſs'd, 
What oft' was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs'd ; 
Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at ſight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit: 
For works may have more wit than does em good, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. | 


* Naturam intueamur, banc ſequamur ; id facillim? accipiunt animi qued agnoſcunt. 
Quiniil, lib, 8. c. z. 
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Others for Language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for Dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtil the Style is excellent: 

The Senſe, they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
Falſe Eloquence, like the Priſmatic glaſs; 

Its gawdy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 

The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 

All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 

But true Expreſſion, like th' unchanging Sun, 
Clears, and improves whate er it ſhines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. ( 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and {till 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words ex preſs'd, 

Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs d: 

For diff*rent ſtyles with diff*rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 


Some 
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Some * by Old words to fame have made pretence : 
Ancients in phraſe, meer moderns in their ſenſe ! 
Such labour'd nothings, in fo ſtrange a ſtyle, ' 


Amaze th* unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile.” 


Unlucky, as Fangoſo in the + Play, 
Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 
What the fine Gentlemen wore Yeſterday : 
And but ſo mimic ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandſires, in their doublets dreſt. 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold ; 
Alike fantaſtic, if too new, or old; 
Be not the firſt: by whom the new are try'd, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 0 
+ But moſt by Numbers judge a Poet's ſung, 

And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 

Auolita & abrogata retinere, inſolentie . oft, & frivole in parvis jaftantie. 
Quintil. lib. 1. c. 6. | 

Opus eſi ut Verba & vetuſtate repetita negue crebra int, nequ? manifeſta, via nil eff 
oliofius affeAatione, nec utique ab ultimis repetita temporibus. Oratio cujus ſumma vir- 
tus et perſpicuitas, quam fit vitioſa fi egeat interprete ? Ergo ut novorum optima erunt 
maxim? vetera, ita veterum maxime nova. Idem. 

Ben. Johnſon's Every Man in his Humour. 

Quit populi 22 eft ? quis enim ? niſi carmine molli Nunc demum numero fluere ut 


fer leve ſeveros Eff ugit junftura ungues : ſcit tendere verſum z Non ſecus ac fi oculo ru- 
bncam dirigat uno. 1 Sat. 1 I 
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In the bright Muſe tho thouſand charms conſpire, 
Her Voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 
Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, | 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to Church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there. 
Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 


Tho? * oft” the ear the open vowels tire; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join; | 
And ten low words oft” creep in one dull line; 1 


While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 


With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes. | 
Where-e'er-you find the cooling weftern bree ge, 

In the next line, it whiſpers thro” the trees; 

If cryſtal ſtreams with pleaſing murmurs creep, 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with ſleep. 
Then, at the laſt, and only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a Thought, 


* Fugiemus crebras vocalium concur fiones, que vaſtam atque hiantem orationem red- 


fant. Cic. ad Herenn. lib, 4. Vide etiam Quintil. lib. 9. c. 4. 
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A needleſs Mexandrine ends the ſong, 

That like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſlow length along. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly ſlow "ip 
And praiſe the eaſy vigor of a line, 

Where Denbam's ſtrength, and Maller's ſweetneſs join. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound . muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. | 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 2th 
The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives, ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too. labours, and: the words move ſlow:-; 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o er th unbending corn, and skims along the main: 


Hear 
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Hear how * Timothens various lays ſurprize, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Fove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow : | 
Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the World's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by Sound 

The pow'r of Muſic all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid Extreams; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 
Who til} are pleas'd too little, or too much. 
At ev'ry. trifle ſcorn to take offence, 

That always ſhows great pride, or little ſenſe ; 

- Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 

Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 
| Yet let not each gay Turn thy rapture move, 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 


* Alexander's Feaſt, or the Power of Muſic z An Ode by Mr. Dryden. 
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As things ſeem large which we'thro' miſts defy 


Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. / 


Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpiſe; 


The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 

(Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply'd 

To one ſmall ſect, and all are damn d beſide.) 

Meanly they ſeek: the bleſſing to conſine, 

And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, 

Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 

But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes; 

Which from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 

Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 

(Tho' each may feel encreaſes and decays, 

And ſee now clearer and now darker days) 

Regard not then if wit be old or new, 

But blame the falſe, and value ſtill the true. 
Some ne'er advance 2 judgment of their own, 

But catch the ſpreading notion of the town ; 

They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 

And own ſtale nonſenſe which they neer invent. 
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So. much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
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Some judge of authors names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe, nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this. ſervile herd, the worſt is he 
That in proud dulneſs joins with Quality, 
A conſtant Critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry honſenſe for my Lord, 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtary'd hackny Sonneteer, or me? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens. how the ſtyle refines:! 


Before his ſacred: name flies ev'ry fault, 


And each exalted Stanza teems with thought | 
The Vulgar thus through imitation err; 
As oft” the Learn'd by being ſingular ; 


By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong : 

So Schiſmatics the plain believers quit, 

And are but damn'd for having too much wit: 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 

But always think the laſt opinion right. 

A Muſe 
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A Muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, © 
This hour ſhe's idoliz d, the next abus d; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify d, 
'Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 
Ask them the cauſe ; they're wiſer {till, they ſay; 
And ſtill to morrow's wiſer than to day. 

We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we grow ; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fo. 

Once School-divines this zealous ifle o erſpread; 
Who knew molt Sentences was deepeſt read ; 

Faith, Goſpel, all, ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted: 
Scotifts and Thomifts, now, in peace remain, 

Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. 

If Faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 

What wonder Modes in wit ſhould take their turn? 
Oft', leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation ſafe, 


Which lives as long as fools are pleas d to laugh. | | 
O 2 Some 
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Some valuing thoſe of their own ſide, or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praiſe our ſelves in other men. 
Parties in Wit attend on thoſe of State, 


And publick faction doubles private hate. 


Pride, malice, folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 

In various ſhapes of Parſons, Critics, Beaus; 
But ſenſe ſurviv'd, when merry jeſts were paſt ; 
For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. ; 
Might he return, and bleſs once more our eyes, 


New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſc: 


Nay ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zotlus again would ſtart up from the dead. 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 


But like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true. 


For envy'd Wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 


TH' oppoling body's groſsneſs, not its own. 
When firſt that ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 


It draws up vapours which obſcute its rays ; 


But 
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But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 

Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
Be thou the firſt truè merit to befriend. 

His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 

Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And *tis but juſt to let em Iĩve betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 

When Patriarch-wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years; 

Now length of fame (our ſecond life) is loſt; - = 

And bare Threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt: 

Our ſons their father's failing Language ſee; 

And ſuch as'Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 

So when the faithful pencil has deſign'd- 

Some bright Idea of the maſter's mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his Wane] 

And ready nature waits upon his hand; n 

When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 

And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light, 

When mellowing years their full perfection give, 

And each bold figure juſt begins to le; 
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The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away! 
Unhappy Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt! 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
What is this wit which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy; 
Still moſt our trouble when the moſt admir'd ; 
The more we give, the more is ſtill requir'd : 
The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe; 
Sure Tome to vex, but never all to pleaſe ; 
"Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 
If wit ſo much from ign rance undergo, 
Ah let not learning too commence its foe ! 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excell, 
And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well: 
2 Tho 
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Tho' Triumphs were to Gen'rals only due, 
Crowns were reſery'd to grace the Soldiers too. 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus lofty cromn, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 
And while ſelf- love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. 
But ſtill the worſt · with moſt regret commend; 
For each Ill Author is as bad a Friend: . - 
To what baſe ends, and by what abiect ways, 
Are mortals urg'd thro! ſacred Luſt of praiſe !. 
Ah ne'er ſo dire à thirſt of glory boaſt, | 
Nor in the Critic let the Man be loſt ! 
Good-nature and good-ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is humane, to forgive, divine. 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd. off, of ſpleen and ſow'r. diſdain; . 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a. dearth in theſe flagitious times; 
No pardon vile Obſcenity ſhould: find, 
Tho' wit and art conſpire to move your mind; 

| Bat 
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But Dulneſs ith obſcenity muſt prove 

As ſhameful: ſure as Impotence in love. 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv d with large increaſe; 

When Love was all an eaſy Monarch's care; 

Seldom at council, never in a war: 00 ies 

Jilts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen Farces writ; 

Nay wits had penſions, and young Lords had wit: 

The fair ſate panting at a Courtier's play, 

And not a Mask went un-improv'd away: 

The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, | 

And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before— 

The following licence of a foreign reign - 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 

Then firſt the Belgian morals were extoll'd ; 

We their religion had, and they our gold: 

Then unbelieving Prieſts reform'd the nation, 

And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation * 

Where heav'ns free ſubjects might their rights diſpute 

Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute. 
rh | Pulis 
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Pulpits their ſacred fatire learn d to ſpare,  ' 
And Vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there! 
Encourag'd thus, wit's Titans brav d the skies, 
And the Preſs groan'd with licenc d blaſphemies 
Theſe monſters, Critics! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage 
Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice, 


Will needs miſtake an author into vice; 


All ſcems infe@ted that th' infected ſpy, | 
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1 ARN. ch whos Morals Critics ought to a: 
For tis but half a judge's task, to know, . 
'Tis not enough, wit, art, and. learning Join; 1 
In all you ſpeak, let truth arid candor ſhine: | 
That not alone what, to your judgment's due, 
All may allow; but ſeek your friendſhip too, | | 
- Be ſilent always when you doubt your ſenſe; = | 
And ſpeak, tho ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : _ 
Some poſitive, perliſting fops we know, _ _ 


That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; | 
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But you, with pleafure own your errets paſt, 
And make; each day, « Critic on the laſt. 
Hlant truths more miſchief than mie falſhoads do; 
Men muſt be taupht as if pou taught them not, 
And things unknown propos d as things forgot. 
Without goed breeding, truth is diſappaovd; 
That only maltes ſupemior ſenſe thelovid. | 
Be niggards of advice on no ipretance.; 
For the worſt æuariee is that of ſenſe. 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be fo civil as to Prove unjuft: 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe. to raiſe ; 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. 

»Twere well might Critics ſtill this freedom take; ; 
But Appins reddens at each word you fpeak, 
And ſtares, tremendons, with a threat' ning eye, 
Like ſome fierce Tyrant in old Tapeſtry! * 


Fear moſt to tax an Honorable fool, 
Whoſe right it is, uncenſurd to be dull; 
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As without learning they can take Degrees. 
Leave dang reus truths to unſucceſsful _—_ 
And flattery to fulſome Dedicators, - 1 
Whom, when they praiſe, mm yoo—— 
Than when they promiſe to give ſcribling o'er. b 
Tis beſt ſometimes your cenfare to reſtain. 
And charitably let the dull be vain. 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite. 
For who can rail ſo long as they can write? 

Still humming on, their drowzy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like Tops, are laſh'd aſleep. 

| Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 
As after ſtumbling, Jades will mend their pace. 
What cronds of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on Poets, in @ raging; vein, 
Eyn to che We eee en nt | 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 


And TE: with all the rage of Impotence! 
| P 2 Such 
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Such ſhameleſs Bards we have; and yet tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd Critics too, 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue {till edifies his ears; 
And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads aſſails, 
From Dryden's Fables down to D— 9578s Tales. 
With him, moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Dyſpenſary, 
Name a new Play, and he's the Poet's friend, 
_ Nay ſhow'd his faults—but when wou'd Paets mend? 
No place ſo facred from ſuch fops is barr'd, 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Pars church- y ard | 
Nay, fly to altars ; there they'll talk you dead; 
For Fools ruſh in where Angels fear to. tread. 
. Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution fpeaks, 0 
N It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, 0 
And never ſhock'd, and never turn'd aſide, 
Burſts out, reſiſtleſs, with a thund'ring tyde ! 


But 
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But where's the man, who. counſel can beſtow, 


Still pleas d to teach, and yet not proud to know? 


Unbiaſs d, or by favor, or by ſpitm 
Not dully prepoſſeſs d, or blindly right: 
Tho learn d, well - bred; and tho well · bred, ſincere; 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly, ſevere? 
Who to a, friend his faults can freely. how, 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ?- TRY 
Bleſt-with a taſte exact; yet unconſin dz 
A knowledge both of books and humankind ; 
Gen'rous converſe ; a. ſoul, exempt from pride ; 
And. love to praiſe, with. reaſon on his fide? _ 
Such once were Critics ; _ ſuch the: happy few, 
Athens and Nome in better ages knew. _— 
The mighty Stag yrite firſt left the ſhore, Eat} 
Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps explore ;... 
He ſteer'd -ſecurely, and diſcover d far, 
Led by the light of the Mæanian Star. 
Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 


Still fond and iproud. of: ſavage liberty, 
Receiv'd 
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Receiv'd. his laws: and ſtood convinc'd *twas fit 
Who conquer'd Nature, fhould prefide Oer Wit 

Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And withorit method talks us into ſenſe, 
Will like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. 
He, who fapretrie in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs tho' he fung with fire, 
His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 
Our Crities take a contrary extream, 
They judge with fury, but they write with fle'me: 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong Tranſlations 
By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Quotations. 
See * Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line! 
Fancy and art in gay Petronins pleaſe, 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's caſe. 


* Dionyſius of Haliearnaſſus. 
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In grave intilian's copious work, we find - 
The juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join d: 
Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos d with grace; 
Nor thus alone; the curious eye to pleaſe, 31 
But to be faund, when need requires, with eaſe. 
And bleſs their Critic with a Poct's fire. 
An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, 

With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt; 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great Sublime he draws. 

Thus long ſucceeding Critics juſtly reign d., 
Licence repreſs d, and uſeful laws ordain d. 

Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 

And arts ſtill followid where her Eagles flew. 
From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame age ſaw Learning. fall,: and Kune: 
With tyranny, then ſuperſtition join'd, 
As that the body, this enſlay'd the mind; 

Much 
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Much was believ'd, but little underſtood, 
And to be dull was conſtru'd to be good; 
A ſecond deluge learning thus o er- run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd' what the Goths begun. 

At length Eraſmus, that great, injur d name, 
(The glory of the Prieſthood, and the ſhame!) 
Stem d the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 

And drove thoſe Holy Vandals off the ſtage. 
hut ſee! each Muſe, in Lev's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'Tays! 
Rome's ancient Genius, Oer its rains ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head! 
Then Sculpture and her ſiſter-· arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing Temple rung ; 
A Raphael painted, and a * Vida ſung ! 
Immortal Vida] on whoſe honour'd brow 
The Poct's bays and Critic's ivy grow: 


M. Hicronymus Vida, an excellent Latin Poet, who writ an Art of Pema n 
Perſe. He flauriſh'd in the time of Los the Tenth. - 24 5 


Cremona 
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Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
1, ncxt inline Milani 55 

But ſoon by impious arms from Latium Ard, 
Their ancient bounds the baniſh'd Muſes paſt; 
Thence arts Oer all the northern world advance; 
But critic learning flourifh'd moſt in France: 
The rules, a nation born to ſerve, obeyss: 
And Bothean fell in right of Horace ſways. 
But we, brave Britont, foreign laws deſpis d, 
And kept unconquer d, and unciviliz d, 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old. 
Yet ſome there were, among the ſounder fer 
Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe 
And here reſtor d Wit's fundamental laws 
Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
Nature's * chief maſter. piece is writing url. 
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* Eſay on Poetry, by the Duke of Buckingham. 
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Such was Reſcommon-—-not more learn d than good, 
With manners gen'rous as. his. noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known; 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own, 
Such late was Halſb,-—the Muſe's judge and friend, 
Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend ; 

To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt Head, and the ſincereſt Heart. 
This humble praiſe, lamented Shade! receive, 
This praiſe at leaſt. a grateful Muſe may give! 
The Muſe, whole early Voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd het tender wing, 


(Her guide now loſt) no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries: 
Content, if hence thꝰ unlearn d their wants may vien, 
The learn'd reflect on what before they knew: 
Careleſs of Cenſure, nor too fond of Fame, 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, 


Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
| T HE 
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Nolueram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos, 
Sed juvat hoc precibus me tribuiſſe tuts. 
MARTIAL. 
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I T will be in vain to deny that I 
have ſome for this piece, 
WY fince I dedicate it to You. Yet 
bpou may bear me witneſs, it was 
intended only to divert a few 
— un. Ladies, who have good 
ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh not only 
at their ſex's little unguarded Follies, but at their 
own. But as it was communicated with the air of 
a Secret, it ſoon found its way into the world. An 
imperfect copy having been offer d to a Bookſeller, 
you had the good nature for my ſake to conſent 
to the publication of one more correct: Thus I 
was forc'd to before I had executed half my de- 
ſign, for the Machinery was entirely wanting to 

compleat it. g 
; The 
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r 
: The Machinery, Madam, is a term invented 


by the Critics, to ſignify that part which the Dei. 


ties, Angels, or Dæmons, are made to act in a 


Poem: For the ancient Poets are in one reſpe& 


like many modern Ladies; let an action be never 
ſo trivial in itſelf, they always make it appear of 
the utmoſt importance. Theſe: Machines I deter- 
min'd to raiſe on a very new and odd foundation, 
the Roſicrucian doctrine of Spirits. 

I know how difagrecable it is to make uſe of 
hard words before a Lady; but tis ſo much the con- 
cern of a Poet to have his works underſtood, and 
particularly by your Sex, that you muſt give me 
leave to explain two or three difficult terms. 

The Noſicrucians are a people I muſt bring 
you acquainted with. The beſt account I know 
of them is in a French Book call'd Le Comte de 
Gabalis, which both in its title and ſize is fo like 
a Novel, that many of the Fair Sex have read 
it for one by miſtake. According to theſe Gen- 
tlemen, the four Elements are inhabited by Spi- 
rits, which they call SyIphs, Gnomes, N'ymphs, and 
Salamanders, The Gnomes, or Dæmons of Earth, 
delight in miſchief; but the Sylphs, whoſe hab: 
tation is in the air, are the beſt condition'd crea- 
tures imaginable. For they ſay, any mortal 
may enjoy the moſt intimate familiarities with 
theſe gentle Spirits, upon a condition very caly 
pl $ | . to 
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to all true adepts, an inviolate preſervation of 


Chaſtity. ; 
As to the following Canto's, all the paſſages of 


them are as fabulous, as the Viſion at the begin- 
ning, or the Transformation at the end ; (except 
the loſs of your Hair, which I always name with 
Reverence.) The Human perſons are as fictitious 
as the Airy ones; and the character of Belinda, as 
it is now manag'd, reſembles You in nothing but 
in Beauty. | 1 

If this Poem had as many Graces as there are 
in your Perſon, or in your Mind, yet I could ne- 
ver hope it ſhould paſs thro' the world half ſo 
Uncenſur'd as You have done. But let its for- 
tune be what. it will, mine is happy enough, to 
have given me this occaſion of aſſuring You that 
Jam, with the trueſt eſteem, 


Mavpamn, 
Your moſt. obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


A. Port. 
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CANTO 1. 


HA dire Offence from am rous 
cauſes ſprings, 

What mighty conteſts riſe from 
trivial things, 

I fing—-This verſe to-C---, Muſe! is due: 
This, ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 
If She inſpire, and He approve my Hys. 

"i 


Say 
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Say what ſtrange motive, Goddeſs! could compel 

A well-bred Lord t' aſſault a gentle Belle? 
Oh ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor d, 


Cou'd make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? 


And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then? 
And lodge ſuch daring fouls in Little men? 
Sol thro? white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day ; 
Now lapdogs give themſelves the rowſing ſhake, 
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And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 


Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock d the ground, 
And the preſs d watch return'd a ſilver ſound. 
Belinda ſtill her downy pillow preſt, 
Her guardian Sylph prolong d the balmy reſt. 
»Twas he had fummon'd to her filent bed 
The Morning - dream that hover'd o'er her head: 
A Youth more glitt'ring than a Birth- night Beau, 
(That ev'n in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 
Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 
And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem d to fay. 
Faireſt 
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Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 
Of thouſand bright Inhabitants of Air!“ 
If cer one viſion touch'd thy infant Se, 
Of all the, Nurſe and all the Prieſt Me: 
Of airy Elves by- moonlight ſhadows ſeenn 
The ſilver token, and the circled green, 


Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav'nly flow rs, 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some ſecret truths from Learned Pride conceal'd, 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd : " 
What tho' no credit doubting Wits may give? 
The Fair and Innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 

Know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly, 

The light Militia of the lower sky; 

Theſe, tho“ unſeen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang oer the Box, and hover round the Ring : 
Think what an Equipage thou haſt i in air, 

And view with ſcorn two Pages and a Chair. 

R 2 As 
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As now: your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in Woman's' beauteous mold; 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 

From earthly! Vehicles to theſe of air. 

Think not, when Woman's tranſient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead: 
Succeeding vanities ſhe {till regards, 

And tho' ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 

For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 

To their firſt Elements the Souls retire: 

The Sprites of fiery Termagants in fame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 
The graver Prude ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on earth to roam. 
The light Coquettes in-.Syiphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 


Know 
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Know farther. yet; whoever fair and chaſte _ 
Rejects mankind; is by ſome Syph embrac d: 
For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe: . 
What guards the purity of melting Maids, 
In courtly Balls, and midnight Maſquerades, | 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark; 
When kind occaſion prompts their warm deſires, 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires? 
Tis but their Sylph, the wife Celeſtials know, 
Tho' Honour is the word with Men below. . 

Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face; 
For Life predeſtin'd to the Gnomes embrace. 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain d, and love deny'd. 
Then gay Ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While Peers and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, | 
And in ſoft ſounds, your grace ſalutes their ear. 

Tis 
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Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 
Teach Infants cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 

Oft when the world imagine Women ſtray, 
The Sylphs thro' myſtic mazes guide their way, 


| Thro' all the giddy circle they purſue, 


And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 

To one man's Treat, but for another's Ball? 

When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 

If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? 

With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 

They ſhift the moving Toyſhop of their heart; 

Where Wigs with Wigs, with Sword-knots Sword- 
knots ſtrive, | | 

Beaus baniſh Beaus, and Coaches Coaches drive. 

This erring mortals Levity may call, 

Oh blind to truth! the Syphs contrive it all. | 
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Of theſe am L, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful Sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of Air, 
in the clear Mirror of thy ruling Star 
[ ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, 

Ere to the main this morning Sun deſcend. 
But heav'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by thy Sylph, oh pious Maid beware 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can. 

Beware of all, but moſt beware of man 


He ſaid; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too long, 


Leap d up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
Twas then Belinda! if report ſay true, | 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a Billet-doux ; | 
Wounds, Charms, and Ardors, were no ſooner read, 
But all the Viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 

And now, -unveil'd, the Toilet ſtands difplay'd, 
Lach ſilver Vaſe in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores 
Wich head uncover'd; the coſmetic pow'rs. - 
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A heav'nly Image in the glaſs appears, 


To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears; 
Th inferior Prieſteſs, at her altar's ſide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 
The various off rings of the world appear; 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious tail, 
And decks the Goddeſs with the glittring ſpoil, 
This casket Jnd:a's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breaths from yonder box. 
The Tortoiſe here and Elephant unite, 
Transform'd to Combs, the ſpeckled, and the white. 
Here files of Pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
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The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown; 
And Betty 's prais'd for labours not her own. 
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CANTO I 


or with more glories, in th thera 
1 plate: 5 

The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled 
Than iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Lanch'd on the boſom of the ſilver Thames. 
Farr nymphs, and well-dreſt youths around her ſhone, 
But ev'ry eye was fix d on her alone. 

On her white breaſt a ſparkling Crofs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore. 
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Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe : 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. 
Vet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if Beller had faults to hide: 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget em all 
This nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, | 
Nouriſh'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck Ye 
With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck: 
Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 
With hairy ſprindges we the birds betray, 
dlight lines of hair ſurprize the finny prey, 
Far treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
S 2 
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Th' advent rous Baron the bright locks admir'd, 
He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir d: 
Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray; 
For when ſucceſs a Lover's toil attends, 
Few ask, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 
For this, e er Phe&bus roſe, he had implor d 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd, 
But chiefly Love-----to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 
With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre, 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long poſſeſs the prize: 
The Pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray', 
The reſt, the winds difpers'd in empty air. 
But now ſecure the painted: veſſel glides, 


The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tydes, 
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While melting muſic ſteals upon the sky, , 
And ſoften'd ſounds along the waters die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 

All but the Syiph—-with careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending woe fate heavy on his breaſt. 

He ſummons ſtrait his Denizens of air; 

The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 

Soft o'er the ſhrouds aerial whiſpers breath, 

That ſeem'd but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the fun their inſect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or ſink in clouds of gold. 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, 
Their fluid bodies half diſſolv'd in light. 
Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew,, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew ; 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the skies, 
Where light difports in ever-mingling dies, 

While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 
Colours that changg whene'er they wave their wings. 
Amid 
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Amid the circle, on the gilded maſt, 
: Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd ; 
His purple pinions opening to the ſun, 
He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 
Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons hear 
Ye know the ſpheres and various tasks aſſign'd, 
By laws eternal, to th' aerial kind. 
Some in the fields of pureſt #her play, 
And bask and whiten 1n the blaze of day. 
Some guide the courſe of wandring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets thro' the boundleſs sky. 
Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light 
Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night; 
Or ſuck the miſts in grofler air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 
Or oer the glebe diſtill the kindly rain. 
Others on carth o'er humane race preſide, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of 
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Of theſe the chief the care of Nations o. n, | 
And guard with Arms divine the Britiſh Throne. 1 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair; 
Not a leſs pleaſing, tho? leſs glorious care. 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, | 

Nor let th* imprifon'd eſſences exhale, 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs, 
To ſteal from rainbows ere they drop in ſhow'rs 
A brighter waſh; to curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and "inſpire their airs ; 

Nay oft”, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 
To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelo. 
This day, black Omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 

dome dire difaſter, or by force, or ſlight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frait China jar receive a flaw, 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new Brocade, 
Forget her pray rs, or miſs a maſquerade, 
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Or loſe ther heart, or necklace, at a Ball; 
Or whether heay'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 
Haſte then ye ſpirits! to your charge repair; 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to 'thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat : 
Ofc have we known that ſev'nfold fence to fail, 
Tho' ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale 
From a ſtrong line about the ſilver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 
Be ſtop'd in vials, or transfixt with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 


Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
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Gums and Pomatums: ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog'd he beats his ſilken wings in vain; 
Or Alom-ſtypticks with contracting pow'r - 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivell'd flow'r: 
Or as Trion fix d, the wretch ſhall fee! 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 
In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froaths below 

He ſpoke ; the ſpirits from the fails deſcend ; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend, 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the bixth of Fate. a 
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* Loſe by thoſe meads, for ever crownd 


2 with flow'rs, 
A Where Thames with pride m_ his 
N _ riſing tow'rs, 


There ſtands { a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, 
Which from the neighb' ring Hampton takes its name 
Here Britains ſtateſmen oft” the fall foredbom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
Here thou, great Auna whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take and ſometimes Tea. 


Hither 
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Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort, 0 « 

To taſte a while the pleaſures of a Court; - / 

In various talk th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt : 

One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of chat, 

With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Mean while declining from the noon of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray; bb rp 

The hungry Judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 7 

And wretches hang that Jury- men may dine; 

The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the Toilet ceaſe 

Belinda now, whom thirſt of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two adventrous Knights, 

At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom; 

And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. 

2 Strait 
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Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the facred nine. 
Soon às ſhe fpreads her Hand, ch' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card: 
Firſt Aviel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each, according to the rank they bore ; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 

With hoary whiskers and -a forky beard: 
And four fair Queens whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow':, 
TH expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow r; 
Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinct, -a truſty: band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand; 
And /particolour'd troops, a ſhining train, 


Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The skilful nymph reviews her force with care; 
Let Spades be trumps, ſhe ſaid, and trumps they were N 


Now move to war her fable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 
21 Spadilio 
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SpadiBio firſt, unconquerable Lord! | 
Led off two captive trumps, and . the . 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant 4. 
Him Baſto follow d, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump and one Pleberan card. 
With his broad ſabre nent, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd ; 

The reſt, his many-colour'd robe ;conceal'd. | 
The rebel-Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim vf his royal rage. 

Ev'n mighty Pam that Kings and Queens oferthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 

dad chance of war! now, deſtitute of aid, 


Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade 

Thus far both armies ito Belinda yield; 

Now to the Baron fate-inclines the-field. 

His warlike Ama gon her hoſt invades, 

Th' imperial conſort of the crown of Spades 

. The 


42 
Ihe Club's black Tyrant firſt her victim dy?d, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous-pride: 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in ſtate unwieldly ſpread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
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And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 
The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
Th' embroider'd King who ſhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs combin'd, 

Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, an wald diſorder ſeen, 

With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green 

Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 

Of Afra's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, ' 

With like confuſton different nations fly, 

In various habits, and of various dye, 

The pierc'd battalions diſ-united fall, 

In heaps on-heaps ; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh ſhameful chance) the Queen of Hearts 
| At 


Or 
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At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, | 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; 
She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Cudille. 1 
And now, (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate). 
On one nice Trick depends the gen'ral fate. 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth: The King unſeen 
Lurk d in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen: 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the sky, 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
Oh thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate! 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. | 
For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is cron d, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns, round: 
On ſhining Altars of Japan they raiſe 
The filver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 
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From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the ſmoking tyde. 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repaſte. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd, 
Some Oer her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee, (which makes the politician wile, 
And ſee thro' all things with his half-ſhut eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the Baron's brain 
New ſtratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 
Ah ceaſe, raſh youth! deſiſt cer tis too late, 
Fear the juſt Gods, and think of * Scylla's fate! 
Chang'd' to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Nzfur” injur d hair 
But when to miſchicf mortals bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill? 


Vide Ovid. Metam. 8. 
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Juſt then, Clariſſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd 'weapon from her ſhining caſe; 

80 Ladies in Romance aſſiſt their Knight, 

Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with rew'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers end: 

This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 

As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 

Swift to the Lock a thouſand Sprites repair, 


And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice ſne Jook'd- back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Juſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the Virgin's thought; 

As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin d, 

He watch d th*-Ideas riſing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir d, 
Relign'd to fate, and with a ſigh retir d. 

| U The 
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Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt, 
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The Peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring Forfex wide, 
T*incloſe the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos d; 

Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(* But airy fubſtance ſoon unites again) 

The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flaſh'd the living lightnings from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted skies 


When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their laſt; 

Or when rich China veſſels, fal'n from high, 

In glittering duſt, and painted fragments lie ! 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 

(The victor ery d) the glorious prize is mine 

While fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a Coach and fix, the Britiſh fair, 


® See Milton, lib. 6. of Satan cut aſunder by the Angel Michael. 
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As long as Atalantis- ſhall be red, 


Or the ſmall pillow. grace a Lady's bed, | 
While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 


When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 
80 long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live! 
What Time wou'd ſpare, from ſteel receives itsdate, 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate 
Steel could the labour of the Gods deſtroy, 
And ſtrike to duſt th' imperial tow'rs of Troy; 
Stcel could the works of mortal pride confhund, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder then, fair nymph thy hairs loud fee 
The 2 r force of . ſteen ? 
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CANTO I 


= And ſecret paſſions labour d in te 
| breaſt. 

Not youthful Kings in battel ſeiz d alive, 

Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 

Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kifs, 

Not tyrants fierce that untepenting die, 

Not Cyuthia when her Manteau's pinn'd awry, 
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Eer felt ſuch. rage, reſentment and deſpair, 

As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd Hair. 
For, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, 

And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a. dusky, melancholy ſprite. - 

As ever ſully'd the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 

Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dom. 

No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows, 

The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 

Here, in a grotto, ſheltred cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her ſide, and Megrim at her head, 

Iwo handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But diff'ring far in figure and in facſde. 
Here ſtood: ILLnature like an ancient mad, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayd; 

* With 
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With ſtore of pray rs, for mornings, nights, and noons 
Her hand is fill' d; her boſom with lampoons. 
There Aſſedlation, with a fickly mien, 
Shows in her check the roſes of eighteen, 
Practis'd to lifp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints mto airs, and languiſhes with pride ; 
On the rich quilt, ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow. 
The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſcaſc. 
A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms ning as the miſts ariſe ; 
Dreadful, as hermit's dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. | 
Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpire, 


Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 


Now lakes of liquid gold, NAyſian ſcenes, 
And cryſtal domes, and-Angels in machines, 
Unnumber'd throngs on ev'ry ſide are ſeen, 


Of bodies chang d to various forms by ſplecn. 


; Here 
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Here living Teapots ſtand, one arm held out; 

One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout-:- 

4 Pipkin there like * Homer's Tripod walls; 

Here ſighs a Jar, and there a Gooſe-pye talks; 

Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 

And maids turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe paſt the Gnome thro' this fantaſtic band, 

A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 

Then thus addtefs'd the pow'r-—Hail wayward — 

Who rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen: 

Parent of vapours and of female wit, 

Who give th' hyſteric, or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 

Make ſome take phyſic, others feribble plays; 

Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

And ſend the godly in a pett, to pray. 

A nymph there is, that all thy pow'r diſdains, 

And thouſands more in equal mirth maintains. 


* See Hom. had 18. of Vulcan's walking Tripads.. 
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Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
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But oh! if e er thy Gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face; 
Like Citron- waters matrons cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a loſing game; 
If cer with airy horns I planted heads, 


Or caus'd ſuſpicion when no ſoul was rude, 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a Prude, 
Or &er' to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe, 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe: 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 
The Goddeſs with a diſcontented air 
Seems to reject him, tho” ſhe grants his pray r. 
A wondrous bag with both her hands ſhe binds, 
Like that where once Ulyſſes held the winds ; 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 
A vial next ſhe fills with fainting fears, 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The 
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The Gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, . 
Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mounts to day: 

Sunk in Thalgſtri- arms the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 


Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iſſued at the vent. 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 
And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 
0 wretched maid ! ſhe ſpread: her hands, and cry d, 
(While Hamptor's ecchos, wretched maid reply d) 
Was it for this you took ſuch conſtant care 
The bodkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare? 
For this your Locks in paper durance bound, 
For this with tort' ring irons wreath'd around ? 
For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 
Gods | ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 
While the Fops envy, and the Ladies ſtare ! 
Honour forbid! at whoſe unrival'd ſhrine 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all, our ſex reſign. | 
X Methinks 
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| Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 
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Allendy ſes yon a degraded toaſt, 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt 


How ſhall I, then, your helpleſs fame defend ? 
?Twill then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 


And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 
Expos'd thro* cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 
And heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde- part circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, ſea, to Chaos fall, 
Men, monkies, lap-dogs, parrots, perth all! 
She faid ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her Beau demand the precious hairs: 
(Sir Plume, of amber Snuff-box juſtly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded Cane) 
With carneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe, 
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And thus broke out My Lord, why, what thedevi 
As! damn the Lock! fore Gad, you muſt be civil 
« Plague on't! tis paſt a jeſt-——nay prithee, pox | 
„Give her the hair—che ſpoke, and rapp'd his box 
It grieves me much (reply'd the Peer again) 
Who ſpeaks ſo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain. 
But * by this Lock, this facred Lock I ſwear, 
(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 
Clip'd from the lovely head where late it 3 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 
This hand, which won it, ſhall for ever wear. 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 
The long-contended honours of her head. | 
But Umbriel, hateful Gnome ! forbears not fo; 
He breaks the viol whence the ſorrows flow. 
Then ſee! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half languiſhing, half drown'd in tears 


11 allufon to Achilles 's oath in Homer. I. 1. 
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On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 


Which, with a ſigh, ſhe rais d; and thus ſhe ſaid. 


For ever curs'd be this deteſted day, 
Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my fav'rite Curl away 
Happy! ah ten times happy had J been, 
If Hampton-Court theſe eyes had never ſeen 
Yet am not I the firſt nuſtaken maid, 
By love of Courts to num'rous ills betray d. 
Oh had J rather un-admir'd remain'd 
In ſome lone iſle; or diſtant Northern land; 
Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 


Where none learn Ombre, none er taſte Bohea! 
There kept my charms, conceal'd from mortal eye 


Like roſes that in deſarts bloom and die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to rome? 

O had I ftay'd, and faid my pray'rs at home 

*T was this, the morning omens feem'd to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand. the patch-box fell; 

The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, 

8 1 Poll fate mute, and Shock was moſt unkind 
A Sylpb 
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4 9555 too warn d me of the threats of fate; 
In myſtic viſions, now beliey'd too late 

dee the poor remnants of theſe ſlighted hairs! 
My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares: 
Theſe, in two fable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 
The ſiſter- lock now ſits uncouth, alone, 
And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own ; 
Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands; 
And tempts once more thy ſacriſegious hands; 
0h hadſt thou, cruel ! been content to ſeize 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe! _ 


* * » 
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CANTO V. 


But Fate and Jove had ſtopp'd the 
Baron's cars. 

In vain Thaleftris with reproach aſils, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half ſo fix d the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begg'd and Dido rag'd in vain. 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the nymph began. 

774 | Say 
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Say why are Beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt 2 
Why deck d with all that land and fee afford, 
Why Angels call'd, and Angel-like ador'd? _. 
Why round our Coachescrowd the white glov'd Beaus, 
Why bows the ſide-box from its inmoſt rows? 
How vain are all theſe glories, all our. pains, 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains: 
That men may ſay, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all-day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old age away; 
Who would not ſcorn what huſwife's cares ber 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 
Nor could it ſure be ſuch a ſin to paint. 
But ſince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, ſince Locks will turn to grey, 
dince painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 
And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid ; 

| What 


. 
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What then remains, | but well Our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good humour {till whate er we loſe ? 


And truſt-me, dear | good humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail 


Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 


Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 
So ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd ; 
Bekuda frown'd, Thaleftris call'd her Prude. 


To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago cries, 


And ſwift as lightning to the combate flies. 
All ſide an parties, and begin th' attack ; 
Fans clap, ſilks ruſsle, and tough whalebones crack; 


Heroes and Heroins ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 


And baſe, and treble voices ſtrike the skies. 


No common weapons in their hands are found, 


Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 


* So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 
And heav'nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; 


* Homer, J. 20. 
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Gainſt Pallat, Miert; Latoua, Flermes arms; 
And all Otyngus mngs with loud alarms: fy 
Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around; 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps veſound; 
Farth ſhakes her nodding tow rs, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 
Triumphant Untriel on a ſconce's height 
Clap'd his glad wings, and fate to view the fight, 
Prop'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey 
The growing combat, or aſſiſt the fray. - 
While thro? the: preſs enrag'd Thaleftris flies, 
And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling perifh'd: in the throng, - 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 
O cruel nymph ! a living death I bear, | 
Cry'd Dapper uit, and ſunk beſide his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 
* Thoſe eyes are made ſo killing—was his laſt : 


* 4 Seng in the Opera of Camilla. 
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Thus on Meander's flow'ry margin lies 

Th' expiring Swan, and as he ſings he dies. 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 

Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown ; 

She ſmil'd to fee the doughty Hero ſlain, 

But, at her ſmile, the Beau reviv'd again. 
No Fove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 

Weighs the Men's wits againſt the Lady's hair ; 

The doubtful beam long nods from ſide to fide; | 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs fabſide. 

See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, | 

With more than uſual lightning in her eyes: 

Nor fear'd the Chief th' unequal fight to try, 

Who ſought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu'd, 

She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd:: 

Juſt where the breath of life his. noſtrils drew, 

A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw ;. ; 
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The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atome juſt. 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 

Sudden, with ſtarting tears each eye o'erflows, 
And the high dome re- echoes to his noſe 

Now meet thy fate, incens d Belinda cry d, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her ſide. 
(* The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great great grandſire wore about his neck 
In three ſeal· rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown: 


The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew; 

Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 
Which long ſhe wore, and' now Belinda wears.) 
Boaſt not my fall (he cry'd) inſulting foe ! 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 

Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! 


Is imitation of the progreſs of Agamemnon's ſerptre in Homer, II. 2. 


4 Y 2 Rather 


Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 7 
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Rather than fo, ah let me ſtill ſarvive, © 
And burn in Cupid's flames, but burn alive. 
Reſtore the Lock! ſhe crys; and all around 
Reſtore the Lock | the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in fo loud a ſtrain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are crofs'd, 
And chefs contend till all the prize is loſt! 
The Lock, obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ev'ry place is ſought, but ſought in vain : 
With ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 

So heav'n decrees! with heav'n who can conteſt ? 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar ſphere, 
* Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. 
There Hero's wits are kept in pondrous vaſes, 
And Beau's in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer<caſcs. 
There broken vows, and death-bed alms are found, 
And lover's hearts with ends of riband bound; 


1. 
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Vid, Arioſto. Canto 34. 
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The courtier's- promiſes, and ſick man's pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlets, and the tears of heirs, - 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoak a flea ; 

Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry. 

But truſt the Muſe——ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, - 
Tho' mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes: 
(So Rome's great founder to the hea ns withdrew, 
To Praculur alone confeſs d in view ) 

A ſudden Star, it ſhot thro? liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenices Locks ſirſt roſe ſo bright, 

The heav'ns beſpangling with duthevel'd light, 
The Syiphs behold it kindling as it flies, | 
And pleas d purſue its progreſs thro* the skies 

This the Beau-monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 

And hail with muſic its propitious ray. 

This, the bleſt Lover ſhall for Yenus take, 

And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. 

This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs skies, 
When next he looks thro' Galilæo's eyes; 


And 
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And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 


The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome, 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph! to mourn the raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining” ſphere ! 
Not all the treſſes that fair head can boaſt, 
Shall draw ſuch enyy as the Lock you loſt. 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions ſlain, your ſelf ſhall die; 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 
And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt ; | 
This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, 
And midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belindas name 
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Advertiſement. 
Ls E hint of the following piece was 

taken from Chaucers Houſe of 
Fame. The deſign in a manner en- 
tirely alter d, the deſcriptions and moſt 
of the particular thoughts my own : Vet 
I could not ſuffer it to be printed with- 
out this acknowledgment, or think a con- 
cealment of this nature the leſs unfair 
for berng common. The reader who would 
compare this with Chaucer, may begin 
with his third book of Fame, there be- 


ing nothing in the two firſt books that 
anſwers to their title. 


$7 N that ſoft ſeaſon when deſcending * 
_ chow 

cen forth the greens, and wake the 

ene | riſing flow rs; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray; 

As balmy fleep had charm'd my cares to reſt, 

And love itſelf was baniſſrd from my breaſt, 
2 2 (What 
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4 (What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 


3 A train of phantoms 1 in wild order roſe, 


Sudden I heard a wild, promiſcuous ſound, | 
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While purer ſlumbers ſpread their golden wings) 


And, join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. - 
I ſtood, methought, betwixt earth, ſeas, and skies; 

The whole creation open to my eyes : 

In air ſelf-batlanc'& hung the globe below, 

Where mountains riſe, and circling oceans flow; 

Here naked rocks, and empty waſtes were ſeen, 

There tow'ry cities, and the foreſts green: 

Here failing ſhips delight the wand' ring eyes; 

There trees, and intermingl'd temples riſe; 

Now a clear ſun the ſhining ſcene diſplays, 

The tranſient landſcape now in clouds decays 
Oer the wide proſpect as I gaz'd around, 


Like broken thunders that at diſtance War, 
Or billows murm'ring on the hollow ſhoar: 


Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 
Whoſe tow ring ſummit ambient clouds conceal d. 
High 
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High on à rock of ice" the ftructure-Tay; / 


Steep its aſcent, and ſlipp'ry was the way 


The wond'rous rock like Parian marble hone, 
And ſeem'd,; to diſtant ſight, of ſolid ſtone.” - 
Inſcriptions here of various names I view d, 

The greater part by hoſtile time ſubdu d; 
Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 
And Poets once had promis d they ſhould laſt. 
Some freſh engrav'd appear d of Wits renownd; 
[ look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I ſaw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place: 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign d, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſun; 
For fame, impatient of extreams, decays 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. 
Yet part no injuries of beav'n could feel, 
Like cryſtal faithful to the graving ſteel : 
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From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt; 


Pale Suns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 
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The rock' high fommit, in the temple's ſhade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 
There names inſcribd unnumber'd ages paſt 


Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days. 
So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 
Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt ; 


And on th' impaſſive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th incumbent sky: 
As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 
The gather'd winter of a thouſand years 

On this foundation Fame's high temple ſtands; 
Stupendous pile! not rear d by mortal hands. 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. 
Four faces had the dome, and ev'ry face 
Of various ſtructure, but of equal grace: 


Four 
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Salute the diff rent quarters of the sky. 
Here fabled Chiefs in darker ages born, 
Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 
Who cities rais d, or tam d a monſtrous race; 
The fourfold walls in breathing ſtatues — xk 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And Legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone. 
Weſtward, a ſumptuous frontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 
In ſhaggy ſpoils here Theſeus was beheld, 
And Per ſeus dreadful with Menerva's ſhield : - 
There great Alcides ſtooping with his toil, 
Reſts on his club, and holds th' Heſperian ſpoil 
Here Orpheus ſings; trees moving to the ſound _ 
Start from their roots, and form a ſhade around: 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre F308 


Strikes, and beholds a ſudden Thebes aſpire ; 
Cytheron's 
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Cytheron's echoes anſwer d to his call, 
And half the mountain roll'd into a wall! 
There might you ſee the length'ning ſpires aſcend, 
The domes ſwell: up, the widening arches bend, 
The growing towers like exhalations riſe, - 

And the huge columns heave into the skies. 

The Eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming, and Barbaric gold. 
There Ninus ſhone, who ſpread th. Aſſyrian fame, 
And the great Conner of the Perſian name: 
There in long robes the royal Magi ſtand, 
Grave Zoroafter waves the circling wand: 

The ſage Chaldeans rob'd in white appear'd, 

And Brachmans, deep in deſart woods rever d. 
Theſe ſtop d the moon, and call'd th* unbody d ſhades 
To midnight banquets in the glimmering glades; 


Made viſionary fabricks round them riſe, 
And airy ſpectres skim before their eyes; 
Of Taliſmans and Sigils knew the pow'r, 
And careful watch'd the Planetary hour. 
Superior, 
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Superior, and alone, Confucius ſtood, 

Who taught that uſeful ſcience, to be good. 
But on the ſouth, a long, majeſtic race 
Of Agypt's Prieſts the gilded niches grace, 
Who meaſur d earth, deſcrib'd the ſtarry ſpheres, - 
And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sefoftris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drew: 
His hands a bow and pointed javelin hold; 
His giant limbs are arm'd*1n feales of gold. 
Between the ſtatues obelisks were plac'd, 

And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphics grac'd. 
Of Gothic ſtructure was the northern fide, 

Oer-wrought with ornaments of barb'rous pride. 

There huge coloſſes roſe, with trophies crown'd, 

And Nunic characters were grav'd around. 

There ſate Zamolvis + with erected eyes, 

And Odin + here in mimic trances dies. 


0 Herodotus 1.2. deſeribes a fatue of Seſoſtris in this manner, which remain'd in his 
Un lime. | 


Lamolxis was the diſciple of Pythagoras, uo fir/f raught the intmortality of the 
ſeul to the Scythians. 


. Odin or Woden, the great Legiſlator of the Gothe, who being ſubjef to fits, per- 
ſcaded bis followers that du ing thoſe trances be receiv'd bis Laws 1 8 n. 
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There on rude iron columns ſmear'd with blocd, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes ſtood, 
Druids and Bards (their once loud harps unſtrung) 
And youths that dy'd to be by Poets ſung. 
Theſe and a thouſand more of doubtful fame, 
To whom old fables gave a laſting name, 
In ranks adorn'd the temple's outward face ; 
The wall in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
Which o'er each object caſting various dies, 

Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies. 

Nor void of emblem was the myſtic wall, 
For thus romantic fame increaſes all. 
The temple ſhakes, the ſounding gates unfold, 

Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold: 
Rais d on a thouſand pillars, wreath'd around 
With lawrel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd : 
Of bright, tranſparent beryl were the walls, 
The freezes gold, and gold the capitals : 
As heay'n with ſtars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

a Full 
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Full in the paſſage of each ſpacious gate, 

The ſage Hiſtorians in white garments wait; 
Gray d o'er their ſeats, the form of Time was found, 
His ſcythe revers d, and both his pinions bound. 
Within, ſtood heroes who thro? loud alarms + . 
In bloody fields purſu d renown in arms. 
High on a throne with trophies charg d, I view d 
The * youth that all things but himſelf ſubdu'd'; 
His feet on ſceptres and Tiaras trod. 
And his horn'd head expreſs'd the Lybian God. 
There Ceſar, grac'd with both Minerva s, ſhone; © 
Ceſar, the world's great maſter, and his w ; 
Unmov'd, ſuperior {till in ev'ry ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. 

But chief were thoſe who not for empire fought,” 
But with their toils their people's ſafety * : 
High o'er the reſt Epaminondas ſtood ; 
T:moleon, glorious in his brother's blood; : 


o 
14 


* Alexander the Great caus'd himſelf to be OY in bis coins with borus on his 
tad, as the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. 
Bold 
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Bold Scipio; ſaviour of the Roman ſtate, ' | | 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. 
And wiſe Aurelius, in whoſe well taught mint 
With boundleſs pow'r unbounded virtue join ' d, 
His own ſtrict judge, and patron of mankind. 
Much - ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim, 


Thoſe if lb nelly ail le uilty Nun 
Fair virtue's ſilent train: ſupreme of theſe 
Here ever ſhines the godlike Socrates : 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expell, 


At all times juſt, but when he ſign'd the ſhell 
Here his abode the martyr'd Phoczon claims, 


With Asics, not the laſt of Spartan names: 


Unconquer'd Cato ſhews the wound he tore, 
And Brutus his ill Genius meets no more. 


But in the centre of the hallow'd quire, 
Six pompous columns oer the reſt aſpire ; 
Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 


Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 


* Ariſtides. Vid. Plutarch. 
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High: on the firſt, the mighty Humer ſhone; | 
Eternal Adamant compos d his throne; : - 
Father of verſe ! in holy fillets dreſt, | 
His ſilver beard wav d gently o'er his breaſt ; - 
Tho' blind, a boldneſs in his looks appear; 
I years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by yea 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar ſeen: 
Here fierce 7'yd:des wounds the Cyprian Queen: 
Here Hedtor glorious from Patroclus fal, 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did ev'ry part -infpire, - 
Bold was the work, and prov'd the maſter's fire ; 
A ſtrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem d t' affect, 
And here and there diſclos d a brave neglect. 
A golden column next in rank appear d, 
On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear d; 
Finiſh'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part, 
With patient touches of unweary'd art: 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph fate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate ; 1 
6 On 
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On Homer {till he fix'd a rev'rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. 
In living ſculpture on the ſides were ſpread - 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead; 
Eliza ſtretch'd upon the fun'ral pyre, 


Areas bending with his aged fire: 


Troy flam'd in burniſh'd gold, and o'er the throne 
Arms and the Man in golden cyphers ſhone. 

Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of {lyer bright, 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for flight: 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring God. 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly ſinks into the ſounding ſtrings. 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Yove ſurvey the rapid race: 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery ſteeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone ; 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat ; 
And all appear'd irregularly great. 


Here 
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Here happy Horace tun'd th" Auſonzan lyre 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire : 
Pleas d with Alceus manly rage t' infuſe 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Saphic Muſe, | 
The poliſh'd pillar diff rent ſculptures grace; 

A work outlaſting monumental bras 
Here ſmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 

The Julian ſtar and great Auguſtu here. 

The * doves that round the infant Poet ſpread 
Myrtles and bays, hung hov'ring o'er his head. 

Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazling light, 
date fix d in thought the mighty Stagyrite; 
His ſacred head a radiant Zodiack crown d, 
And various animals his ſides ſurround ; 

His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view _ 
Superior worlds, and look all nature thro*. 

With equal rays immortal Tay ſhone, : 

The Roman Roftra deck d the Conſul's throne : | 


Vid. Horat, lib. 3. Ode 4. 
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- Scarce to the top I ſtretch'd my aking ſight, 


Gathering his flowing robe, he ſeem'd. to ſtand, 


Bright azure rays from lively ſaphyrs ſtream, 


Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height, 
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In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand: 

Behind, Rome's: Genius waits with Civic crowns, 

And the great father of his country o.＋õ ns. 
Theſe maſſy columns in a circle riſe, 

O'er which a pompous dome invades the skies: 


So large it ſpread, and ſwell'd to ſuch a height. 
Full in the midſt proud Fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels blaz d, magnificently great; 
The vivid em'ralds there revive the eye, 

The flaming rubies ſhew their ſanguine dye, 


And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement ſhone, 
And all on fire appear'd the glowing throne; 

The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 


And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 1 
When on the Goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, A 
Fr 


But 
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But ſwell'd to larger ſize, the more 1 gaz d. 
Till to the roof her tow ring front ſhe raisd. 5 
With her, the Temple ev'ry moment grew, {6 
And ampler Viſta's open'd to my view, _ 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs: aſcend, | 
And arches widen, and Jong iles extend. Rl 74 \ 
Such was her form, as ancient Bards have told, 2 
Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infold; 
A thouſand- buſy tongues the Goddeſs bears, $414 
And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt ning ears. 
Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful Ni ine 
(Her virgin handmaidsY Rl attend the ſhrine : 
With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they ſing; ; 
For Fame they raiſe the voice, and tune the ſtring; 
With time's firſt birth began the heav'aly lays, 
And laſt, eternal, thro*-the length of days. 

Around theſe wonders as I caſt a look, 

The trumpet ſounded, and the temple ſhook, 
And all the nations, ſummon d at the call, 


From diff rent quarters fill the crowded hall: 
B b Of 
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Or ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
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Of various tongues the mingled ſounds were heard; 
In various garbs promiſcuous throngs appear d; 
Thick as the bees, that with the ſpring renew 
Their flow'ry toils, and ſip the fragrant dew, 
When the wing d colonies firſt tempt the sky, 
Oer dusky fields and ſhaded waters fly, 


And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of fuppliant crowds the ſhrine attend, 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old-age. 
Their pleas were diff rent, their requeſt the ſame; 
For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 
Some ſhe dafgrac'd, and ſome with honours crown'd; 
Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. 
Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle Fortune reigns, 
And undiſcerning, ſcatters crowns and chains. 
Firſt at the ſhrine the Learned world appear, 
And to the Goddeſs thus prefer their pray r: 
Long 
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Long have we ſought t inſtruct and pleaſe mankind, 
With ſtudies pale, with midnight vigils blind ; 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
here appeal to thy ſuperior throne: - 
On wit and learning the juſt prize beſtow, 
For Fame is all we muſt expect below. 
The Goddeſs heard, and bade the Muſes raiſe 
The golden trumpet of eternal praiſe: 
From pole to pole the winds diffuſe the ſound, 
That fills the circuit of the world around ; 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud ; 
The notes at firſt were rather ſweet than loud: 
By juſt degrees they ev'ry moment riſe, 
Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the ies. 
At ev'ry breath were balmy odours ſhed, 
Which ſtill grew ſweeter as they wider ſpread : 
Leſs fragrant ſcents th" unkviding roſe. ee, 
Or ſpices breathing in Arabian gales. Ber 
Next theſe the good and juſt, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees addreſs'd the ſacred fane. 
Bb 2 Since 
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Since living virtue is with envy curſt, 


And the beſt men are treated like the n 
Do thou, juſt Goddeſs, call our merits forth, G 


And give each deed th' exact, intrinſic worth. 


Not with bare juſtice ſhall your act be crown'd, 


(Said F ame) but high above deſert renown'd : 


Let fuller notes th' applauding week amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. 
This band diſmiſs d, behold another crowd. 
Prefer'd the fame requeſt, and lowly bow'd ; 
The conſtant tenour of whoſe well fpent days 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe 
But ſtrait the direful trump of ſlander ſounds; 
Thro' the big dome the doubling thunder bounds: 
Loud as the burſt of cannon rends the Kies, 
The dire report thro” ev'ry region flies : 
In ev'ry ear inceſſant rumours rung, 
And gath'ring ſcandals. grew on ev ry tongue. 
From the black trumpet's ruſty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling ſmoke: 
The 
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The pois nous vapor blots the purple skies, F 
And withers all before it as it flies. ö 
A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore: 
For thee (they cry d) amidſt alarms and ſtrife, 
We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 
For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And ſwam to empire thro' the purple floud. 
Thoſe ills we dar d, thy inſpiration ow n, 


9 


What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fools! (the Queen reply d, and * 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd; 
There ſteep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone; 
Your ſtatues moulder'd, and your names unknown. 
A ſudden cloud ſtrait fnatch'd them from my fight; 
And each majeſtic phantom ſank in night: 
Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yet had ſeem; - 
Plain was. their dreſs,” and modeſt was their miem 
Great idol of mankind! we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame! 


- 
H . 1 


Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 


Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs and in death. 
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But ſafe in deſerts from th applauſe of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen, _ 

Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from ſight 
Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves x equite. 
O let us ſtall the ſecret joy partake, 

To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake. 

And live there men who flight immortal fame? 


But mortals | know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 
Riſe ! Mules, riſe ! add all your tuneful breath, 


She ſaid : in air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So ſoft, tho high, ſo loud, and yet fo clear, 
Ev'n liſt'ning Angels lean'd from heay'n to hear: 
To fartheſt ſhores th ambrofial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 
Next theſe a youthfal train their vows exprels'd, 
With feathers cxown'd, with gay embroid ry dreſs d; 
Hither, 
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Hither, they cry'd, direct your eyes, and foe 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry ; 
Ours is the place at banquets, balls and plays; 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days; 
Courts we frequent, where *tis our pleaſing c: care 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair: 
In fact, *tis true, no nymph we could berluade 
But ſtill in fancy vanquiſh'd ev'ry maid ; 
Of unknown Dutcheſſes leud tales we tell, 
Yet would the world believe us, all were well. 
The joy let others have, and we the name, 
And what we want in pleaſure, grant in fame. 
The Queen aſſents, the trumpet rends the Skies, 
And at each blaſt a Lady's honour dies. | 
Pleas'd with the ſtrange ſucceſs, vaſt numbers preſt 
Around the ſhrine, and made the ſame requeſt : - 
What you (ſhe cry'd) unlearn'd in arts to pleaſe, 
dlayes to your ſelves, and ev'n fatigu d wich eaſe, 
Who loſe a length of undeſerving days; 
Would y you uſurp the loyer's dear. bought praife ? | 
To 
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Of crooked counſels and dark politicks ; 
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To juſt contempt, ye vain pretenders, fal, 
The peoples fable, and the ſcorn of all. 

Strait the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound, 
Loud laughs burſt out, and bitter ſcoffs fly round, 
Whiſpers were heard, with taunts reviling loud, 
And ſcornful hiſſes ran thro” all the croud. 

Laſt, thoſe who boaſt of mighty miſchiefs done, 
Enſlave their country, or uſurp a throne ; 
Or who their glory's dire foundation lay'd, 

On Sov'reigns ruin'd, or on friends betray'd : 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith can fix, 


Of theſe, a gloomy tribe ſurround the throne, 
And beg to make th' immortal treaſons known. | 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks, that ſcem'd to ſet the world on fire. 
At the dread ſound; pale mortals ſtood aghalt, 
And: ſtartled nature trembled with the blaſt. 

This having heard and ſeen, ſome pow'r unknown 
Straitchang'dtheſcene and ſnatch'd mefromthethrone. 

2 Before 
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Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, 

Its ſite uncertain, if in earth or ai; 
With rapid motion turn'd the manſion round; 
With ceaſleſs noiſe the ringing walls reſound: 
Not leſs in number were the ſpacious doors, 
Than leaves on trees, or ſands upon the ſhores; 
Which ſtill unfolded ſtand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open ev'ry way. 

As flames by nature to the skies aſcend, 

As weighty bodies to the centre tend, 

As to the ſea returning rivers roll, 

And the touch'd needle trembles to the pole: 
Hither, as to their proper place, ariſe 

All various ſounds from carth, and ſeas, and ie 
Or ſpoke aloud, or whiſper'd in the ear; ö 
Nor ever ſilence, reſt, or peace is here. 
on the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 

4 2 ge ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 

Y © crembling ſurface, by the motion ſtir d, 
Pads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 

Te Wide, 
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Wide, and more wide, the floating. rings advance, 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance. 
Thus ev'ry voice and ſound, when firſt they break, 
On neighbꝰ ring air a ſoft impreſſion make: 
Another ambient circle then they move 
That, in its turn, impels the next above; 

Thro' undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. 

There various news I heard, of love and tui 
Of peace and war, health, ſickneſs, death, and liſe, 
Of loſs and gain, of famine and of ſtore, 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, 
Of prodigies, and portents ſeen in air, 
Of fires and plagues, and ftars with blazing hair, 


Of turns of fortune, changes in the ſtate, 
The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 
Above, below, without, within, around, 
Confus d, unnumber'd multitudes are found, 
Who 
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Who paſs, repaſs, advance, and glide away; 
Hoſts tais'd by fear, and phantoms of a day: 
Aſtrologers, that future fates foreſhew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers flot a few; 
And prieſts, and party- zealots, num' rous bands 
With home. born lyes, or tales from foreign lands; 
Each talk'd aloud, or in ſome ſecret place, | 
And wild impatience ſtar'd in ev'ry face. 
The flying rumors gather'd as they roll'd, 
Scarce any tale was ſooner heard than told; 
And all who told it, added ſomething new, 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too, 
In ev'ry ear it ſpread, on ev'ry tongue it grew. 
Thus flying eaſt and weſt, and north and ſouth, 
News travell'd with encreaſe from mouth to mouth. 
So from a ſpark, that kindled firſt by chance, 
With gath'ring force the quick'ning flames advance; 
Till to the clouds their curling heads afpire, 
And tow'rs and temples ſink in floods of fire. ne 
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When thus ripe lyes are to perfection ſprung, 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 
Thro' thouſand vents, impatient forth they flow, 
And ruſh in millions on the world below. 
Fame ſits aloft, and points them out their courſe, 
Their date determines, and preſcribes their force: 
Some to remain, and ſome to periſh ſoon ; 

Or wane and wax alternate like the moon. 
Around, a thouſand winged wonders fly, 


Born by the trumpet's blaſt, and ſcatter'd thro the ky, 


There, at one paſſage, oft”: you might ſurvey 
A lye and truth contending for the way; 
And long *twas doubtful, both fo cloſely pent, 
Which firſt ſhould iſſue thro? the narrow vent: 
At laſt agreed, together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now, the truth and lye ; 

The ſtrict companions are for ever join'd, 
And this or that unmix d, no mortal & er ſhall find. 

While thus I ſtood, intent to ſee and hear, 


One came, , methought and whiſper di in my ear: 
4 What 
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What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe? 
'Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came, 
For who ſo fond as youthful: bards of fame? 
But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, | 1 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt t: 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 1 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death 

Eaſe, health, and life, for this we mult reſign, 
(Unſure the tenour, but how vaſt the fine!) 

The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 

Be envy'd, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor ; 

All luckleſs wits our enemies profeſt, 

And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends are beſt. 

Nor Fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook d for, if the comes at all. 

But if the purchaſe coſts ſo dear a price, 

As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice : 

Oh! if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway,, 

and follow ſtill where fortune leads the way; 


Or 
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Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, 
But the fal'n ruins of another's fame: 
Then teach me heay'n! to ſcorn the guilty bays; 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe: 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown; 
Oh grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none 
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The Merchant's Tale, 
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FROM 


CHAUCER. 


— * HERE livd in Lombardy, as au- 
| | thors write, | 


Of gentle manners, as of gen'rous race, 2H 5 | 
Bles'd with much ſenſe, more riches, and ſome grace. 
Yet led aſtray by V. enus ſoft delights, ; 
He ſcarce could rule ſome idle appetites : 


D d For 
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For long ago, let Prieſts ſay what they cou'd, 


Weak ſinful laymen were but fleſh and blood. 


But in due time, when ſi ixty yeats were Oer, 
He vow'd to lead this vicious life no more 


- Whether pure holineſs inſpir d his mind, 


Or dotage turn'd his brain, is hard to find; 


But his high courage prick'd him forth to wed; 


And try the pleaſures of a lawful bed. 
This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 


Once, e'er he dy'd, to taſte the bliſsful life 
Of a kind husband and a loving. wife. 


And to the heav'nly pow'rs his conſtant pray'r, 


_. Theſe thoughts he fortify'd with reaſons ſtill, 


(For none want reaſons to confirm their wall) 
Grave authors ſay, and witty poets ling, 


» That honeſt wedlock is a glorious ching: : 


But depth of judgment moſt in him appears, 
Who wiſely weds in his maturer years. 
Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 


To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir; 
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To ſooth his cares, and free from noiſe and ſtrife 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. - 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more: 
Unaw'd by precepts, human or divine, . 
Like birds and beaſts, promiſcuouſly they Wn: 
Nor know to make the preſent bleſſing laſt, 
To hope the future, or eſteem the paſt ; 
But vainly boaſt the joys they never try'd, . - 
And find divulg'd the ſecrets they would hide. 
The marry'd man may bear his yoke with eaſe, 
Secure at once himſelf and heav'n to pleaſe ; 
And pals has inoffenſive hours away, 
In bliſs all night, and innocence all day: 
Tho' fortune change, his conſtant ſpouſe remains, 
Augments his joys, or mitigates his pains. - 

But what fo pure, whichenvious tongues will ſpare? 
dome wicked wits have libelFd all the fair. 
With matchleſs impudence they ſtile a wife + 
The dear-bought'curſe, and lawful plague of life ; 
D d 2 A boſom 
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& boſomsſerpent, a domeſtie evil, 
A night- invaſion, and a mid-day-devit. 
Let not the wiſe theſe ſhnd'rous: words regard, 
But curſe the bones of ev'ry lying bard. 

All other goods by fortune's hand are giv'n, 
AWife is the peculiar gift of heay'n : 
Vain fortune's' favours, never at a ſtay, 
Like empty ſhadows, paſs, and glide away; 
One ſolid comfort, our eternal wife, 
Abundantly ſupplies us all our life : 
This bleſſing laſts, (if thoſe who try, ſay true) 
As long as heart can wiſh and longer too. 
Our grandſire Adam, e re of Eve poſſeſs d, 
Alone, and ev'n in Paradiſe unbleſs d, 
With mournful looks the bliſsful ſcenes ſurvey d, 
And wander d in the ſolitary ſhade : 
The Maker ſaw, took pity, and beſtow'd 
Woman, the laſt, the beſt reſerve of God. 

A Wife! ah gentle deities, can he 
That has a wife, cer feel adverſity ? 


Would 
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Would men but follow what the ſex adviſe, 
All things would proſper, all the world grow wile, 
'Twas by. Rebecca's aid that. Jacob won 
His father's bleſſing from an elder ſom: 

Abuſive Nabal ow d hs forfeit life - 

To the wiſe conduct &* a prudent vile: 

Heroic Judith, as old Hebrews ſhow, , ö 

Preſery'd the Jeu, and ſlew th. Aſſyrian . 

At Heſter's ſuit, the perſecuting ſword * 

Was ſheath d, and [frael liv'd to bleſs the Lord. 
Theſe weighty motives, January the ſage 

Maturely ponder'd in his riper age 

And charm'd with virtuous joys, and ſober life, 

Would try that Chriſtian comfort, calld a wife: 

His friends were ſummon d on a point ſo nice, 

To paſs their judgment, and to give advice; 

But fix d before, and well reſolvd was he; 

(As men that ask advice are wont to be) 
My friends, he cry'd; (and caſt a mournful look 

Around the room, and ſigh'd before he ſpoke:) 

Beneath 
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Beneath the weight of threeſcore —_ I bend, 

And worn with cares, am haft ning to my end; 

How I have liv'd, alas! you know too well, 

In worldly follies, which I bluſh to tell ; 

But gracious heav'n has op'd my eyes at laſt, 

With due regret I view my vices paſt, | 

And as the precept of the Church decrees, 

Will take a wiſe, and live in holy caſe. 

But ſince by counſel all things ſhould be done, 

And many heads are wiſer ſtill than one; 

Chuſe you for me, who beſt ſhall be content 

When my deſire's approv d by your conſent. 
One caution yet is needful to be told, 

To guide your choice ; this wite mult not be old: 

There goes a faying, and *twas ſhrewdly ſaid, 

Old fiſh at table, but young fleſh in bed. 

My ſoul abhors the taftleſs, dry embrace 

Of a ſtale virgin with a winter face; 

In that cold ſeaſon Love but treats his gueſt 

Wich beanſtraw, and tough forage at the beſt. 

EO No 
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No crafty. widows ſhall approach my bed; 

Thoſe are too wiſe for batchelors to wed ; 

As ſubtle clerks by many ſchools are made, 
Twice-marry'd dames are miſtreſſes o'th' trade: 

But young and tender yirgins, rul'd with caſe, 

We form like wax, and mold them as we pleaſe. 

'Tis what concerns my ſoul's eternal bliſs ; 
Since if I found no pleaſure in my ſpouſe, 
As fleſh is frail, and who (God help me). knows? 
Then ſhould I live in lewd adultery, 

And fink downright to Satan when I die. 

Or were I curſs d with an unfruitful bed, 

The righteous end were loſt, for which I wed; | 
To raiſe up ſeed to bleſs the pow'rs aboye, 

And not for pleaſure only, or for love. 
Think not I doat; tis time to take a wife, 
When vig'rous blood forbids a chaſter life: 
Thoſe that are bleſt with ſtore of grace divine, 
May live like ſaints, by heav'ns conſent, and mine. 
And 


No 
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And ſince I ſpeak of wedlock, let me fay, 
(As, thank my ſtars, in modeſt truth I may) 
My limbs are active, ftill Pm ſound at heart, 
And a new vigour ſprings in ey'ry part. 
Think not my virtue lot, 'tho' time” has ſhed 
Theſe rey'rend honours on my hoary head; 
Thus trees are crown'd with bloſſonis white as ſnow, 
The vital ſap then riſing from below : 
Old as I am, my luſty limbs appear 
Like winter greens, that flouriſh all the year. 
Now, Sirs, you know'to what I ſtand inclin d, 
Let ev'ry friend with freedom ſpeak his mind. 
He ſaid; the reſt in diff rent parts divide, 
The knotty point was urg'd on either ſide; 
Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim d, 
Some prais d with wit, and ſome with reaſon blam d. 
Till, what with proofs, objections, and replies, 
Each wondrous poſitive, and wondrous wiſe, 
There fell between his brothers a debate, 
Placebo' this was call'd, and Juſtin that. 
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Firſt to the Knight Placebo thus begun, g 
(Mild were, his looks, and pleaſing was his tone) 

Such prudence, Sir, in all your words appears, 

As plainly proves, experience dwells with years! 

Vet you purſue ſage Solomon's ad vi vice, 

To work by counſel when affairs r 

But, with the Wiſeman' 8 leave, I muſt proteſt, 

So may my ſoul arrive at eaſe and reſt, t 


As {till I hold your on advice the beſt. - 
Sir, I have liv'd a Courtier all my "TY 

And ſtudy'd' men, their manners, and their ways; 
And have obſery'd this uſeful maxim ill, 
To let my betters always have their will” 
Nay, if my Lord affirm'd that black was white, 
My word was this, Your honour's in the right. 
Th' aſſuming Wit, who. deems himſelf ſo wiſe 

As his miſtaken, patron to adviſe, | 
Let him not dare to vent his dang” rous thought 
A noble fool was neyer in a aa, | 
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This, Sir, affects not you, whoſe ev'ry word 
Is weigh'd with judgment, and befits a Lord: 
Your will is mine; and is (I will maintain) 
Pleaſing to God, and ſhould be ſo to Man; 
At leaſt, your courage all the world muſt praiſe 
Who dare to wed in your declining days. | 
Indulge the vigour of your mounting blood, 
And let grey fools be indolently good, 
| Who paſt all pleaſure, damn the joys of ſenſe, 
With rev'rend dulneſs, and grave impotence. 
Juſtin, who ſilent fate, and heard the man, 
Thus, with a philoſophic frown, began. 
A heathen author, of the firſt degree, | 
(Who, tho' not Faith, had Senſe as well as we) 
Bids us be certain our concerns to truſt 
To thoſe of gen'rous principles, and juſt. 
The venture's greater, I'll preſume to ſay, 
To give your perſon, than your goods away: | 
And therefore, Sir, as you regard your reſt, | 
Firſt learn your Lady's qualities at leaſt : ; 
Whether 
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Whether ſhe's chaſt or rampant, proud or civil ; 
Meek as a faint, or haughty as the devil ; 
Whether an eaſy, fond, familiar fool, 

Or ſuch a wit as no man eer can rule? 

'Tis true, perfection none muſt hope to find 

In all this world, much leſs in womankind; 

But if her virtues prove the larger ſhare, 

Bleſs the kind fates, and think your fortune rare. 
Ah, gentle Sir, take warning of a friend, 


And, ſpight of all its praiſes, muſt declare, 

All he can find 1s bondage, coſt, and care. 

Heav'n knows, I ſhed full many a private tear, 
And ſigh in ſilence, leſt the world ſhould hear: 
While all my friends applaud my bliſsful life, 
And ſwear no mortal's happier in a wife; 

Demure and chaſte as any veſtal Nun, 
The meekeſt creature that beholds the ſun ! 

But, by th' immortal pow'rs, I feel the pain, 
And he that ſmarts has reaſon to complain. | 
| E e 2 Do 


Who knows too well the ſtate you thus commend; 
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Do what you liſt, for me; you mult be ſage, 
And cautious ſure; for wiſdom is in Age: 
But, at theſe years, to venture on the fair! 
By him, who made the ocean, earth, and air, 
To pleaſe a wife, when her occaſions cal * 
Would buſy the moſt vig'rous of us all. 
And truſt me, Sir, the chaſteſt you can chuſe 
Will ask obſervance, and exact her dues. 
If what I ſpeak my noble Lord offend, 
My tedious fermon' here is at an end. 
Tis well, tis wond'rous well, the Knight replies 
Moſt worthy kinfman, faith you're mighty wiſe! 
| We, Sirs, are fools; and muſt refign the cauſe 
To heath/nifh authors, proverbs, and old ſaws. 
He ſpoke with ſcorn, and turn'd another way 
What does my friend, my dear Placebo fay ? | 
I ſay, quoth he, by heav'n the man's to blame, 
To ſlander wives, and wedlock's holy name. 
At this, the council roſe, without delay; 
Each, in his own opinion, went his way 


With 
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With full conſent; that all diſputes appeas'd, 
The Knight ſhould marry, when and where he pleas d. 
Who now but January exults with joy? 

The charms of wedlock all his ſoul employ - 

Each nymph: by turns his wav'ring mind poſſeſt, 

And reign'd the ſhort-liv'd tyrant of his breaſt ; 

While fancy pictur'd ev'ry lively part, 

And each bright image wander'd o'er his heart. 

Thus, in ſome publick Forum fix d on high, 

A Mirrour ſhows the figures moving by:; 

Still one by one, in ſwift ſucceſſion, paſs | 

The gliding ſhadows o'er the poliſh'd glaſs, 

This Lady's charms the niceſt cou'd not blame, 

But vile ſuſpicions had aſpers'd her fame; 

That was with ſenſe, but not with virtue, bleſt ; 

And one had grace, that wanted all the reſt, 

Thus doubting long what nymph he ſhou'd obey, 

He fix'd at laſt upon the youthful Maß. 

Her faults he knew not, Love is always blind, 

But ev ry charm revoly'd within his mind: | 
Her 
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Her tender age, her form divinely fair, 
Her eaſy motion, her attractive air, 


Her ſweet behaviour, her enchanting face, 


Her moving ſoftneſs, and majeſtic grace. 
Much in his prudence did our Knight rejoice, 


And thought no mortal could diſpute this choice . 


Once more in haſte he ſummon d ev'ry friend, 
And told them all, their pains were at an end. 


Heav'n, that (ſaid he) inſpir d me firſt to wed, 


Provides a conſort worthy of my bed; 
Let none oppoſe th' election, ſince on this 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliſs, 

A dame there is, the darling of my eyes, 
Young, beauteous, artleſs, innocent, and wile ; 
Chaſte, tho not rich, and tho' not nobly born, 
Of honeſt parents, and may ſerve my turn. 
Her will T wed, if gracious heav'n ſo pleaſe; 
To paſs my age in ſanctity and eaſe: 

And thank the pow'rs, I may poſſeſs alone 
The lovely prize, and ſhare my bliſs with none ! 
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If you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 
My joys are full, my happineſs is ſure. 
One only doubt remains; full oft Ive heard, 
By caſuiſts grave, and deep divines averr d; 
That 'tis too much for human race to know 
The bliſs of heav'n above, and earth below. 
Now ſhould the nuptial pleaſures prove ſo great, 
To match the bleſſings of the future ſtate, 
Thoſe endleſs joys were ill exchang'd for theſe; 
Then clear this doubt, and fet my mind at eaſe. 
This Juſtin heard, nor could his ſpleen controul, 
Touch'd to the quick, and tickled at the ſoul. 
dir Knight, he cry'd, if this be all you dread, 
Heav'n put it paſt your doubt, whene er you wed; 
And to my fervent pray'rs ſo far conſent, 
That e're the rites are o'er, you may repent ! 
Good heav'n no doubt the nuptial ſtate approves, 
Since it chaſtiſes {till what beſt it loves, 


Then 
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Then be not, Sir, abandon'd to deſpair; 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find, among the fair, 
One, that may do your. buſineſs to à hair; 

| Not ev'n in wiſh, your happineſs delay, 

But prove the ſcourge to laſh you on your way: 
Then to'the skies your mounting ſoul ſhall go, 
Swift, as an arrow ſoaring from the bow! 
Provided ſtill, you moderate your joy, 
Nor in your pleaſures all your might employ, 
Let reaſon's rule your ſtrong deſires abate, 
Nor pleaſe too laviſhly your gentle mate. 
Old wives there are, of judgment moſt acute, 
Who ſolve theſe queſtions beyond all diſpute; 
Conſult with thoſe; and be of better chear ; 
Marry, do penance, and diſmiſs your fear. 
80 ſaid, they roſe, -nor more the work delay'd; 
The match was offer'd, the propoſals made. ; 
The parents, you may think, would ſoon comply; 
The Old have int'reſt ever in their eye. 


Nor 
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Nor was it hard to move the Lady's mind, 
When fortune favours, ſtill the fair are kind, : - 
I paſs each previous ſettlement and deed; © 
Too long for me to write, or you to'read;  - 
Nor will with quaint impertinence diſpla ß 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 4 + ) 
The time approach'd, to Church the N went, 
At once with carnal and devout intent: 


Forth came the Prieſt, and bade th" obedicine wife 

Like Sarah or Rebecca, lead her life: 4 

Then pray'd the pow'rs the fruitful bed to . 

And made all ſure enough with holineſſ e. 
And now the palace gates are open'd . PF - 


The gueſts appear in order, ſide by fide,” 

And plac'd in tate, the bridegroom and the bride 

The breathing flute's ſoft notes are heard around, 

And the fhril trumpets mix their ſilyer ſound; - . 

The vaulted roofs with echoing: muſic rin, 

Theſe touch the vocal ſtops, and thoſe the' trembling, 
ſtring. 
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Not thus Amphzon tun'd the warbling lyre/, 
Nor Joab the ſounding clarion could inſpire, 
Nor fierce Theodamas, whoſe ſprightly ſtrain 
Cou'd ſwell the ſoul to rage, and fire the martial train, 

Bacchus himſelf, the nuptial feaſt to grace, 
(So Poets ſing) was preſent on the place: 

And. lovel y Venus, Goddeſs of delight, 
Shook high her flaming torch in open ſight, ö 
And danc'd around, and ſmil'd on ev'ry Knight: 
Pleas'd her beſt ſervant wou'd his courage try, 
No leſs in wedlock, than in liberty. 

Full many an age old Hymen had not ſpy d. 
So kind a bridegroom, or ſo bright a bride. 
Ye bards! renown'd among the tuneful throng, 
For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial ſong ; 
Think not your ſofteſt numbers can diſplay 
The matchleſs glories of this bliſsful day: 
The joys are ſuch, as far tranſcend your rage, 
When tender youth has wedded ſtooping age. 


ee 
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The ben dame ſate ſmiling at the 1 
And darted am'rous glances at her Lord; 1 
Not Heſter's ſelf, whoſe charms cliches — 
Eer look d fo lovely on her Perfian King: 
Bright as the riſing ſun, in ſummer's day, 
And freſh and blooming as the month of May! / 
The joyful Knight ſurvey'd her by his fide,” | 
Nor envy'd Paris. with the Spartan bride: * : 
Still as his mind revoly'd with vaſt delight 
Th' h' entrancing raptures of th' approaching page 22 
Reſtleſs he ſate, invoking ev ry rn 
To ſpeed his bliſs, and haſte the happy hour. 
Meantime the vig rous dancers beat the ground, 
And ſongs were ſung, and flowing bowls went od, 
With od'rous ſpices they perfum'd the place, 

And mirth and pleaſure ſhone in ev'ry face. 

Damian alone of all the menial train, d 
dad in the midſt of triumphs, ſigh'd for win: ö 
Damian alone, the knight's obſequious * 0 
Conſum'd at heart, and fed a ſecret fire. A 
| T2 « His 
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His lovely iniſtreſs all his ſoul poſſeſt. 
He look'd; he languiſh'd, and cou'd take no reſt: 
Fs His task perform'd, he ſadly went his way, 
| Fell on his bed, and loath d the light of day N 
There let him lie; till the relenting dame 
Weep in her turn, and waſte in equal flame. 
The weary ſun, as learned poets write, 
Forſook th* horizon, and row''d down the light; 
While glitt' ring ſtars his abſent beams ſupply, 
And night's dark mantle overſpread the sky. 
| Then roſe the gueſts; and as the time requir'd, 
Each paid his thanks, and decently retir'd. 
The foe once gone, our Knight prepar d t undreſz 
So keen he was, and eager to poſſeſs : 
Bat firſt thought fit th' aſſiſtance to receive, 
Which grave Phyſicians ſcruple not to give; 
Satyrion near, with hot Eringo's ſtood, | 
Camburides, to fire the lazy blood, 
Whoſe uſe old Bards deſcribe in luſcious rhymes 
And Critics learn'd explain to modern times. 
wo TC | By 
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By this the ſheets were ſpread, the bride undreſꝭ d, 
The room was ſprinkled, and the bed was blels'd.. \ 
What next enſu d beſeems not me to a:; 
'Tis ſung, he labour d till the dawning day, 
Then briskly ſprung from bed, with heart ſo light, 
4s all were nothing he had done by night ; 
And ſupp'd his cordial as he ſate upright : TY) 
He kiſꝰd his balmy ſpouſe with wanton play, | 
And feebly ſung a luſty roundelay: 

Then on the couch his weary limbs he caſt; 

For ev ry labour muſt have reſt at Taſk. 
But anxious cares the penſive ſquire oppreſt, 
deep fled his eyes, and peace forſook his breaſt; 
The raging flames that in his boſome dwell, | 
He wanted art to hide, and means to tell. 
Yet hoping time th occaſion might e 
Compos'd a ſonnet to the lovely May ; - 
Which writ and folded, with the niceſt art, 
He wrapp@'in _ and laid _ his heart. | 
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When now the fourth revolving day was run, 
("Twas June and Cancer had receiv d the ſun) 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous bride; 


The good old knight moy'd flowly by: her fide. 
High Maſs was ſung ; they feaſted in the hall; 


The ſervants round ſtood ready at their call. 


The {quire alone was abſent from the board, 
And much his ſickneſs griev'd his worthy Lord, 
Who pray'd his ſpouſe attended by her train, 
To viſit Damian, and divert his pain. 
Th' obliging dames obey'd with one conſent; 
They left the hall, and to his lodging went ; 
The female tribe ſurround him as he lay, 
And cloſe beſide him fate the gentle May: 
Where, as ſhe try'd his pulſe, he ſoftly drew 
A ſpeaking ſigh, and caſt a mournful view; 
Then gave his bill, and brib'd the pow'rs divine 
With ſecret vows, to favour his deſign. 

Who ſtudies now but diſcontented May? 
On her ſoft couch uneaſily ſhe lay: 
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The lumpiſh husband ſnoar d away the night, 
Till coughs awak d him near the morning light. 
What then he did, I not preſume to tell, 
Nor if ſhe thought herſelf in heav'n or hell: 
Honeſt and dull, in nuptial bed they lay, 
Till the bell toll'd, and all aroſe to pray. 

Were it by forceful deſtiny decreed, 
Or did from chance, or nature's pow'r proceed ; 
Or that ſome ſtar with aſpect kind to love, 

Shed its ſelecteſt influence from above; 
Whatever was the cauſe, the tender dame 
Felt the firſt motions of an infant flame; 
Receiv'd th* impreſſions of the loveſick ſquire, 
And waſted in the ſoft, infectious fire. 

Ye fair, draw near, let May's example move 
Your gentle minds to pity thofe who love! 
Had ſome fierce tyrant in her ſtead been found, 
The poor adorer ſure had hang'd, or drown'd : 

But ſhe, your ſex's mirrour, free from pride, 


Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 


But 
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But to my tale: ſome dages have defin d 
Pleaſure the ſov reign bliſs of humankind: 
Our Knight (who ſtudy'd much, we may ſuppoſe) 
Deriv'd this high philoſophy from thoſe ; 
For, like a Prince, he bore the vaſt expence 


Of laviſh pomp: and proud magnificence :. 


His houſe was ſtately, his retinue gay, 


His ſpacious garden made to yield to none, 

Was compaſs'd round with walls of ſolid ſtone; 

Priapus cou'd not half deſcribe the grace 

(Tho' God of gardens) of this charming place: 

A place to tire the rambling wits of France 

In long deſcriptions, and exceed Romance; 

Enough to ſhame the gentleſt bard that ſings 

Of painted meadows, and of purling ſprings. 
Full in the centre of the flow ry ground, 

A cryſtalf ountain ſpread its ſtreams around, 

The fruitful banks with verdant lawrels crown'd: 


About 
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About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 
The dapper Elves their moonlight ſports pri; 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambold on the green, 
While tuneful ſprites a merry conſort made, 
And airy muſic warbled thro? the ſhade. 

Hither the noble knight would oft? repair, 

(His ſcene of pleaſure, and peculiar care) 

For this he held it dear, and always bore 
The ſilver key that lock d the garden door. 
To this ſweet place, in ſummer's ſultry beat, 
He us d from noiſe and bus neſs to retreat; 
And here in dalliance ſpend the live- long 1255 
Sulus cum fola, with his ſprightly May. 
For whate'er work was undiſcharg'd a-bed, - 
The duteous knight in this fair garden ſped. 

But ah! what mortal lives of bliſs ſecure, 
How ſhort a ſpace our worldly joys endure? 
0 Fortune, fair, like all thy treach'rous kind, 
* tuthleſs ſtill, and wav'ring as the wind ! 
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His wife not ſuffer d from. his {ide to ſtray, | 
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O painted monſter, form d mankind to cheat, 
With: pleaſing poiſon, and with ſoft deceit! * 
This rich, this am'rous, venerable knight. 
Amidſt his eaſe, his ſolace, and delight, - 
Struck blind by thee, reſigns his days to grief, 
And calls on death, the wretche's laſt relief 

The rage of jealouſy; then ſeiz d his mind, 

For much he fear d the faith of womankind. 


Was captive kept, he watch d her night and day,“ 
Abridg d her pleaſures, and confin'd her ſway. 
Full oft“ in tears did hapleſs May complain, 

And ſigh'd full oft”; but ſigh'd and wept in vain; 
She look d on Damian with a lover's eye, 
For oh, 'twas fix dj ſne muſt poſſeſs or die! 
Nor leſs impatience vex'd her am'rous ſquire, | 
Wild with delay, and burning with deſire. 
Watch'd as ſhe was, yet could not he refrain 
By ſecret wtiting to diſcloſe his pain 
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The dame by ſigns. reveal'd her kind intent, 
Till both were conſcious what each other meant. 
Ah gentle knight, what would thy eyes avail, 
Tho they could ſee as far as ſhips can ſailꝰ?ü 
is better ſure, when blind, deceivd to be,. 
Than be deluded when 2 man can ſte! [- 


a 


Argus himſelf, ſo cautious and ſo wiſe, 
Was over- watch d, for all his hundred eyes: ; 


So many an honeſt husband may, tis known, 
The dame at laſt, by diligence'and' care, 
Procur'd the key her knight was wont to bear; 
And gave th' impreſſion to the truſty Nur:: 
By means of this, ſome wonder ſhall appear, 
Which in due place and ſeaſon; you mæy hear. 
Well ſung ſweet Ovid in the days of yore, 
What flight is that which Love will not explore? 
and Fyramts and Thisbe plainly ſhow © * 
The feats true lovers, when they liſt, can do: a 
1 G g 2 Tho 
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Tho? watch d and captive, yet in ſpite of all, 
They found the art of kiſſing thro? a wall. 

But now no longer from our tale to ſtray; 
It happ'd, that once upon a ſummer's day, _ .. ö 
Our rev'rend knight was urg'd to am'rous. play: \ 
He rais'd his ſpouſe, ere Matin bell was rung, 
And thus his morning canticle he ſung. | 
Awake, my love, diſcloſe thy radiant eyes; 
; Ariſe, my wife, my beauteous Lady, riſe 
Hear ho the doves with penſive notes complain, 
And in ſoft murmurs tell the trees their pain; 
The winter's paſt; the clouds and tempeſts fly; 
The ſun adorns the fields, and brightens all the sky. 
Fair without ſpot, whoſe ev'ry charming part 
My boſome wounds, and captivates my heart; 
Come, and in mutual pleaſures let's engage, 
Joy of my life, and comfort of my age. 
This heard, to Damian ſtrait a ſign ſne made, 
To haſte before; the gentle ſquire obey d: 
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Secret, and undeſcry d, he took his way, 
And ambuſh'd-.clofe behind an arbour lay. 

It was not long e're January came, 1 
And hand in hand, with him, his lovely dame; 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was ſure, 

He turn d the key, and made the gate ſecue. 

Here let us walk, he ſaid, obſery'd by none, 
Conſcious of pleaſures to the world unknown: 
So may my ſoul have joy, as thou, my wife, 

Art far the deareſt folace of my life; - 

And rather -wou'd I chuſe, by. heav'n above, 

To die this inſtant, than to loſe thy love. 

Reflect what truth was in my paſſion ſhown, 

When un- endow d, I took thee for my own, 

And fought no treaſure but thy heart alone: 9 

Old as I am, and now depriy'd of ſight, 2 
5 


While thou art faithful to thy own true knight, 
Nor age, nor blindneſs, rob me of delight. 

Each other loſs with patience I can bear, 
The loſs of thee is what J only fear. nerf ug 
| Conſider 
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Conſider then, my Lady, and my wife, 
The ſolid comforts of a virtuous life. 
As firſt, the love of Chriſt himſelf you. gain; 
Next, your own honour undefil'd maintain; © 
And laſtly that which ſure your mind muſt move, 
My whole eſtate ſhall gratify your love: 
Make your own terms, and e're to morrow's ſun 
Diſplays his lighe, by heav'n it ſhall be done, 
I ſeal the contract with a holy kils, 
And will perform, by this-my dear, and this— 
Have comfort, ſpouſe, nor think thy Lord unkind; 
'Tis love, not jealouſy, that fires my mind. | 
For when thy chatms my fober thoughts 
And join'd to them, my own unequal _... 
From thy dear ſide I have no pow'r to part, 
Such ſecret tranſports warm my melting heart. 
For who that once poſſeſt thoſe heav'aly charms, 


| Cou'd live one moment, abſent from thy arms? 
He ceas'd, and Any with modeſt grace reply d; I 


ee was her voice, as while the ſpoke the cry d:) 
105 Heav'n 
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Heav'n knows, (with that a tender ſigh the me 
[ have a ſoul to ſave as well as you ; fan 
And, what no leſs you © my charge commend; 
My.deareſt honour, will to death defend. 
To you in holy Church I gave my hand, 
And join'd my heart in wedlock's ſacred band! 
Yet after this, if you diſtruſt my car,, 
Then hear, my Lord, and witneſs what I ſwear. - 
Firſt may the yawning earth her boſome read. 
And let me hence to hell alive deſcend ; | 
Or die the death I dread no leſs than hell, 
Sow'd in a ſack, and plung'd into a welle 
Ere I my fame by one lewd act diſgrace, 
Or once renounce the honour of my race. 
For know, far knight, of gentle blood I came, 
[ loath a whore, and ſtartle at the nam. 
But jealous men on their own crimes reflec, 
And learn from thence their Ladies to ſuſpect: 
Elſe why theſe needleſs cautions, Sir, to me? 
Theſe doubts and fears of female conſtancy ? 
N This 
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VT was charg'd with fruit that made a goodly ſhoy, 


| Thither th' obſequious ſquire addreſs'd his pace, 


And Fore, exalted, his mild influence yields, 
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This chime till rings in ev'ry Lady's ear, 
The only ſtrain a wife muſt hope to hear. | 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke, a ſidelong glance ſhe caſt 
Where Damian kneeling, worſhipp'd as ſhe paſt. 
She ſaw him watch the motions of her eye, 
And ſingled out a Peartree planted nig: 


And hung with dangling pears was ev'ry bough, 


And climbing, in the ſummit took 'his place ; 
The Knight and Lady walk'd beneath in view, 
Where let us leave them, and our tale purſue: 
"Twas now the ſeaſon when the glorious ſun 
His heav'nly progreſs thro' the Twins had run; 


To glad the glebe, and paint the flow'ry fields. 
Clear was the day, and Phebus riſing bright, 
Had ſtreak d the azure firmament with light; 
He pierc'd the glitt'ring clouds with golden ſtreams, 
And warm'd the womb of earth with genial beams. 
| . 
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It ſo befel, in that fair morning: tie. 
The Fairies ſported on the garden's fide; .--.,... - | 
And, in the midſt, their Monarch and his bride: 
So featly tripp'd the lightfoot Ladies round, 
The knights ſo nimbly o'er the greenſword bound, 
That ſcarce they bentthe flow'rs or touch d the ground. 
The dances ended, all the fairy train 
For pinks and daiſies ſearch' d the flow ry . 11 
While on a bank reclin'd of riſing green, 
Thus, with a frown, the King beſpoke his Queen. 
'Tis too apparent, argue what you can, 
The treachery you women uſe to man: 
A thouſand authors have this truth made out, 
And ſad experience leaves no room for doubt. 
Heav'n reſt thy ſpirit, noble Solomon, . 
A wiſer monarch never ſaw the ſun: 
All wealth, all honours, the ſupreme degree 
Of earthly bliſs, was well beſtow d on thee 
For ſagely haſt thou ſaid; Of all mankind, 


One only juſt, and righteous, hope to find: 
H h 
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But ſhould'ſt thou ſearch the ſpacious world around, 
Yet one good woman were not to be found. 
| Thus ſays the King who knew your wickedneſs, 
I be ſon of Sirach teſtifies no leſs. 3: 
So may ſome wildfire on your bodies fall, 
Or ſome devouring plague conſume you all; 
As well you view the Leacher in the tree, 
And well this honourable knight you ſee : 
But ſince he's blind and old, (a helpleſs cafe) 
His ſquire ſhall cuckold him before your face. 
Now by my own dread majeſty I ſwear, 
And by this awful ſcepter which I bear, 
No impious wretch ſhall ſcape unpuniſh'd long, 
That in my prefence offers ſuch a wrong. 
I will this inſtant undeceive the knight, 
And, in the very act, reſtore his ſight : 
And ſet the ſtrumpet here in open view, 
A warning to theſe Ladies, and to you, 
And all the faithleſs ſex, for ever to be true. 


And 
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And will you ſo, reply'd the Queen,” indeed? ? 
Now, by my mother's ſoul, it is decreed, 'F 
She ſhall not want an anſwer at her need. ( | 
For her, and for her daughters, Tl engage, 
And all the ſex in each ſucceeding ag̃̃ K * 
Art ſhall be theirs to varniſh an offence, _ | 
And fortify their crimes with confidence, 
Nay, were they taken in a ſtrict embrace, 
Sen with both eyes, and pinion d on the place; 
All they ſhall need is to proteſt, and ſwear, 
Breath a ſoft ſigh, and drop a tender tear; 
Till their wiſe husbands, gull'd by arts like theſc, 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geeſe. 
What tho? this ſlandrous Jeu, this Solomon, 
Call'd women fools, and knew full many a one? 
The wiſer wits of later times declare, 
How conſtant, chaſt, and virtuous, women are: 
| Witneſs the martyrs, who reſign'd their breath, 
derene in torments, unconcern'd in death ; 


* 
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And witneſs next what Roman authors tell, 
How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 
But ſince the ſacred leaves to all are free, 
And men interpret texts, why ſhou'd not we? 
By this no more was meant, than to have ſhown, 
That ſov'reign goodneſs dwells in Him alone , 
Who only 1s, and is but only one. . | 
But grant the worſt ; ſhall women then be weigh'd 
By ev'ry word that Solomon has ſaid? 
What tho' this King (as ancient ſtory boaſts) 
Built a fair temple to the Lord of hoſts; 
He ceas'd at laſt his Maker to adore, 
And did as much for Idol-gods, or more. 
Beware what laviſh praiſes you confer 
On a rank leacher and 1dolater ; 
Whofe reign indulgent God, ſays holy writ, 
Did but for David's righteous ſake permit; 
David, the monarch after heav'ns on mind, 
Who loy'd our ſex, and honour'd all our kind. 


Well, 
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Well, Im a woman, and as ſuch muſt ſpeak ; 
Silence would ſwell me, and my heart would break. 
Know then, I ſcorn your dull authorities, 
Your idle wits, and all their learned lies. 
By heav'n, thoſe authors are our ſex's foes, 
Whom, in our right, I muſt, and will oppoſe. 
Nay (quoth the King) dear Madam be not wroth; 
| yield it up; but ſince I gave my oath, 
That this much-injur'd knight again ſhou'd fee; 
It muſt be done-—-I am a King, ſaid he, 
And one, whoſe faith has ever ſacred been. 
And ſo has mine, (ſhe ſaid) I am a Queen! 
Her anſwer ſhe ſhall have, I undertake; 
And thus an end of all diſpute I make: 
Try when you liſt; and you ſhall find, my Lord, 
It is not in our ſex to break our word. 
We leave them here in this heroic ſtrain, | 
And to the knight our ſtory turns again; 
Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 
dung merrier than the Cuckow or the Jay: 


This 
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This was his ſong ; Oh kind and conſtant be, 
„ Conſtant and kind I'll ever prove to thee. 
Thus ſinging as he went, at laſt he drew 
By eaſy ſteps to where the Peartree grew ; 
The longing dame look'd up, and ſpy'd her Loye 
Full fairly perch'd among. the boughs above. 
She ſtopp d, and ſighing : oh good Gods, ſhe cry'd, 
What pangs, what ſudden ſhoots diſtend my ſide? 
O for that tempting fruit, ſo freſh, ſo green; 
Help, for the love of heay'n's immortal Queen 
Help, deareſt loxd, and fave at once the life 
Of thy poor infant, and thy longing wife 
Sore ſigh'd the knight to hear his Lady's cry, 
But cou'd not climb, and had no ſervant nigh; 
Old as he was, and void of eyeſight too, 
What cou'd, alas! the helpleſs husband do? 
And muſt I languiſh then, ſhe ſaid, and die, 
Yet view the lovely fruit before my eye? 
At leaſt, kind Sir, for charity's ſweet ſake, 
Vouchſafe the trunk between your arms to take; 
4 Then 
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She ſeiz d a twig, and up the tree ſhe went. 

Now prove your patience, gentle Ladies all! 

Nor let on me your heavy anger fall: 
Tis truth J tell, tho' not in phraſe refin'd ; 
Tho' blunt my tale, yet honeſt is my mind. 
What feats the Lady in the tree might do, 
| paſs, as gambols never known to you ; 

But ſure it was a merrier fit, ſhe ſwore, 
Than in her life ſhe ever felt before. 

In that nice moment, lo! the wond' ring knight 
Look d out, and ſtood reſtor d to ſudden fight. 
Strait on the tree his eager eyes he bent 
As one whoſe thoughts were on his ſpouſe intent; 
But when he ſaw his boſom-wife ſo dreſt, 

His rage was ſuch as cannot be expreſt : 
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Then from your back I might aſcend the tree; 

Do you but ſtoop, and leave the reſt to me. 
With all my foul, he thus reply'd again, 
Id ſpend my deareſt blood to eaſe thy pain; 
With that, his back againſt the trunk he bent, 
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Not frantic mothers when their infants die, 


He cry'd, he roar d, he ſtorm'd, he tore his hair; 


I chought your patience had been better try d: 


Tis ſtrugling with a vengeance, (quoth the knight) 
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With louder clamours rend the vaulted sky: 


Death! hell! and furies! what doſt thou do there? 
What ails my lord, the trembling dame reply'd, 


Is this your love, ungrateful and unkind, 
This my reward for having cur'd the blind? 
Why was I taught to make my husband ſee, 
By ſtrugling with a man upon a tree? 
Did I, for this, the pow'r of magic prove? 
Unhappy wife, whoſe crime was too much love! 
If this be ſtrugling, by this holy light, 


So heav'n preſerve the fight it has reſtor d,, 
As with theſe eyes I plainly ſaw thee whor'd; 
Whor'd by my ſlave---perfidious wretch ! may hell 
As ſurely ſerze thee, as I ſaw too well. 
Guard me, good angels! cry'd the gentle May, 
Pray heav'n, this magic work the proper way ! 
| | | Alas 


. 
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Alas, my love! tis certain, could you ſee, 
You ne'er had us theſe killing words to me: 
8 help me fates, as tis no perfect ſight, 
But ſome faint glimm'ring of a doubtful light. 
What I have ſaid, (quoth he) I muſt maintain, 
For by th* immortal pow'rs, it ſeem d too plain— 
By all thoſe pow'rs, ſome frenzy ſerz'd your mind, 
(Reply'd the dame) are theſe the thanks I find 2: 
Wretch that I am, that e'er I was ſo kind! 
She ſaid; a riſing ſigh expreſs'd her woe, 
The ready tears apace began to flow, 
And as they fell, ſhe wip'd from either eye 
The drops, (for women, when they liſt, can ery.) 
The knight was touch'd, and in his looks appear'd 
Signs of remorſe, while thus his ſpouſe he chear'd. 
Madam, tis paſt, and my ſhort ang ger Oer; 
Come down, and vex your tender heart no more: 
Excuſe me, dear, if ought amiſs was ſaid, 
For, on my ſoul, amends ſhall ſoon be made: 
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Let my repentance your fargivenes draw, 
By heav'n, I fwore but what I thought I ſaw. 
Ah my loy' d Lord! twas much unkind (ſthecry'd) 
On bare ſuſpicion thus to treat your bride. . 
But till your fight's eſtabliſh'd, for a while, 
Imperfect objects may. your ſenſe beguile. 
Thus when from ſeep we firſt our eyes diſplay, 
The balls ſeems wounded with the piercing ray, 
And dusky vapours riſe, and intercept the day. 
So juſt recoy/ring from the ſhades of night, 
Your ſwimming eyes are drunk with ſudden light, 
Strange phantoms dance around, and skim befare your 
abe. | 
Then, Sir, be OTE nor too \ raſhly dee; 
Heav'n knows how ſeldom chings are what they ſeem! 
Conſult your reaſon, and you, ſoon ſhall find 

Twas you were jealous, not your wife unkind: 
Jove ne'er ſpoke oracle more true than this, 
None judge ſo wrong as thoſe who think amiſs 


Wit 
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With that, ſhe lea pd into her Lord's s embrace, 
With well-diſſembled virtue in her face: 
He hugg'd her cloſe, and kiſs d her o'er and o'er, 
Diſturb d with doubts and jealouſies no more: 
Both, pleas d and bleſs d, renew d their mutual vous, 4 
A fruitful wife, and a believing ſpouſe, 
Thus ends our tale, whoſe moral next to make, 
Let all wiſe husbands hence example take, | 
And pray, to crown the pleaſures of their lives, 1 
To be fo well deluded by their wives. 
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To dear-bou che wiſdom give the credit FRY 
And think, for once, a woman tells you true.. 
In all theſe trials I have born a part; 
| was my ſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart ; 
For, 
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For, ſince fifteen, in triumph have I led 
Five captive husbands from the church to bed. 

Chriſt ſaw a wedding once, the ſcripture ſays, 
And ſaw but one, tis thought, in all his days; 
Whence ſome infer, whoſe conſcience 1s too nice, 
No pious Chriſtian ought to marry twice. 

But let them read, and ſolve me, if they can, 
The words addreſs'd to the Samaritan : 
Five times in lawful wedlock ſhe was join'd ; 
And. ſure the certain, ſtint was ne'er defin'd. 

Fucreaſe and multiply was heav'ns command, 
And that's a text I clearly underſtand. 


This too, Let men their ſires and mothers leave 


And to their dearer wives for eyer cleave. 
More wiyes than one by Slaman were try d, 
Or elſe the wiſeſt of mankind's bely'd. E 

I've had my ſelf full many a merry fit, 

And truſt in heavn I may have many yet. 
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For when my tranſitory ſpouſe, unkind, 7 
Shall die, and leave his woful wife behind, 
[ll take the next good Chriſtian'T' can find.” 

Paul, knowing one could never ſerve our turn, 
Declar'd *twas better far to wed, than burn 
There's danger in aſſembling fire and tow, 
| grant em that, and what it means you know. 
The ſame Apoſtle too has elſewhere own'd © 
No precept for virginity he found : ' 
Tis but a counſel——-and we women {tl 
Take which we like, the counſel, or our will. 

I envy not their bliſs, if he or ſhe 
Think fit to live in perfect chaſtity, 
Pure let them be, and free from taint of vice; 
[, for a few flight ſpots, am not ſo nice. 
Heav'n calls us diff rent ways, on theſe beſtows 
One proper gift, another grants to thoſe : 
Not ev'ry man's oblig'd to fell his ſtore, 
and give up all his ſubſtance to the poor ; 
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Such as are perfect, may, I can't den; 


But, by your leave, divines, ſo am not J. 

Full many a faint, ſince firſt the world began, 

Liv'd an unſpotted maid in ſpite of man: 

Let ſuch (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed, 

And let us honeſt wives eat barly bread. 

For me, I'll keep the poſt: aſſign'd by heav'n, 

And uſe the copious talent it has giv'n; bes 

Let my good ſpoufe pay tribute, do me right, 

And keep an equal reckning ev'ry night ; 

His proper body is not his, but mine; 

For ſo ſaid Paul, and Paul's a ſound divine. 
Know then, of thoſe five husbands I have had, 

Three were juſt tolerable, two were bad. 

The three were old, but rich and fond beſide, 

And toil'd moſt piteouſly to pleaſe their bride: 

But ſince their wealth (the beſt they had) was mine 

The reſt, without much loſs, I could reſign. 

Sure to be lov'd, I took no. pains to. pleaſe, 

Yet had more pleaſure far than they had eaſe 

8 | Preſents 
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Preſents flow d in apace : with ſhow'rs of gold, 
They made their court, like Jupiter of old, 
If I but ſmil'd, a ſudden youth they found, 
And a new pally ſciz?d them when I frown'd. 

Ye ſov'reign wives! give ear, and es; S 
Thus ſhall ye ſpeak, and: exerciſe command. 
For never was it giv'n to mortal man, 
To lye ſo boldly as we women can. 


And call your maids to witneſs how he lies. 


Hark old Sir Paul (twas thus I usd to ay) 
Whence is our neighbour's wife ſo rich and gay? 
Treated, careſs' d ! where-e'er ſhe's pleas'd to roam 
[ fit in tatters, and immur d at home 
Why to her houſe doſt thou ſo oft repair? 

Art thou ſo am'rous ? and is ſhe ſo fair? 
[f I but ſee a couſin or a friend, 
Lord! how you ſwell, and rage like any fiend! 
But you reel home, a drunken beaſtly bear, 
Then preach till midnight in your eaſy chair; 
K k 2 Cry 


Forſwear the fact, tho? ſeen with both his eyes, 
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Cry wives are falſe, and cv'ry woman evil, 
And give up all that's female to the devil. 

If poor (you fay) ſhe drains her husband's purſe, 
If rich, ſue keeps her Prieſt, OY work; 
If highly born, intolerably vam; ' 
Vapours and pride by turns poſſefs her brain: 
Now gaily mad, now ſourly ſplenatic, 
Freakiſh when well, and fretful when ſhe's ck 
If fair, then chaſte ſhe cannot long abide, 
By preſſing youth attack d on ev'ry fide. 
If foul, her wealth the luſty lover lures, 
Or elſe her wit ſome fool-gallant procures, 
Or elſe the dances with becoming grace, 

Or ſhape excuſes the defects of face. 
There ſwims no gooſe ſo grey, but, ſoon or late, 
She finds ſome honeſt gander for her mate. 

Horſes. (thou ſay ſt) and afſts men may try; 
And ring ſuſpected veſſels ere they buy: 
But wives, a random choice, untry d they take, 
They dream in courtſhip, but in wedlock wake; 

Then, 
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Then, nor till then, the veil's remov'd away; 
And all the woman glares in open dax. 
You tell me, to preſerve your wife's good grace, 
Your eyes muſt. always languiſh on my face, 
Your tongue with conſtant flatt'ries feed my ear, 
And tag each ſentence with, My life! my dear! 

If, by ſtrange chance, a modeſt bluſh be rais d, 
Be ſure my fine complexion: muſt be prais d: 

My garments always muſt be new and gay, 

And feaſts ſtill kept upon my wedding - day: 

Then muſt my Nurſe be pleas d, and fav'rite maid; - 
And endleſs treats, and-endlefs viſits paid, 

To a long train of kindred, friends; allies ; 

All this thou fay'ſt, and all thou fay'ſt are lies 

On Jenkin too you caſt a ſquinting eye; 

What? can your prentice raiſe your jealouſy ?- 
Freſh are his ruddy: cheeks, his forehead fair, 

And like the burniſſi d gold his curling hair. 

But clear thy wrinkled brow, and quit thy forrow, 
Id ſeorn your prentice, ſhould you die to morrow. 
Why. 
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Why are thy cheſts all lock d? on what deſign? 
Are not thy worldly goods and treaſure mine? 
Sir, Im no fool: nor ſhall you, by St. Jahn, 
Have goods and body to your ſelf alone. 

One you ſhall quit in ſpight of both your eyes. 
I heed not, I, the bolts, the locks, the ſpies. 
If you had wit, you'd. ſay, Go where you will, 
Dear ſpouſe, I credit not the tales they tell. 
Take all the freedoms of a married life; 

*« I know-thee for a virtuous, faithful wife. 

Lord! when you have enough, what need you care 
How merrily ſoever others fare? 

Tho' all the day I take and give delight, 
Doubt not, ſufficient will be left at night. 
Tis but a juſt and rational deſire, 


To light a taper at a neighbour's fire. 
There's danger too, you think, in rich array, 
And none can long be modeſt that are gay. 
The Cat, if you but ſindge her tabby skin, 
The chimney keeps, and ſits content within; 
But 
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But once grow ſleek, will from her corner _ 11 

Sport with her tail, and wanton in the ſun; 

She licks her fair round face, and frisks abroad 

To ſhow her furr, and to be catter war d. 
Lo thus, my friends, I wrought to my _ 

Theſe three right ancient, venerable fires. - : 

told 'em, Thus you fay, and thus you 8 1 

And told 'em falſe, but Jentin ſwore twas true - 

[, like a dog, could bite as well as whine: 7 

And firſt complain d, whene'er the guilt was mine: 

| tax'd them oft with wenching and amours, 

When their weak legs ſcarce dragg'd*em out of doors; 

And ſwore the rambles that I took by night, - 

Were all to ſpy what damſels they bedight. 

That colour brought me many hours of mirth:; 

For all this wit is giv'n us from our birth :- 

Heav'n gave to woman the peculiar grace 

To ſpin, to weep, and cully human race. 

By this nice conduct and this prudent courſe, 

By murm' ring, wheedling, ſtratagem and force, 

I ſtill 
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Till*prevaiFd; and would be in the right, 
Or curtain. lectures made a reſtleſs night. 
If once my husband's arm was o'er" my fide, - 
What? ſo familiar with your ſpouſe? I cry'd: 

I levied firſt a tax upon his need, 

Then let him twas a nicety indeed 

Let all mankind this certain maxim hold, 

Marry who will, our Sex is to be Cold ! 

Wich empty hands no taſſels you can lure, 

But fulſom love for gain we can endure: 

For gold we love the impotent and old, 
And heave, and pant, and kiſs, and cling, for gold. 

Vet with embraces, curſes oft” I mixt, 

Then kiſs'd again, and chid and rail'd betwixt. . 
Well, 1 may make my will in peace, and die, 
For not one word in man's arrears am I. 
To drop a dear diſpute I was unable, 

Ev'n tho? the Pope himſelf had fate at table. 
But when my point was gain'd, then thus I ſpoke, 
« Billy, my dear, how ſheepiſhly you look ? 

„Approach 
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« Thou ſhould'ſt be always thus, reſign d and meek ! 


« Of Job's great patience ſince ſo oft you preach, 
„Well ſhould you practiſe, who ſo well can . 
« 'Tis difficult to do, I muſt allow, 8 
« But I, my deareſt, will inſtru you how. 
Great is the bleſſing of a prudent wife, 
« Who puts a period to domeſtic ſtrife! 
One of us two muſt rule, and one obey; | 
| 


And ſince in man right reaſon bears the ſway, 
Let that frail thing, weak woman, have her way. 
The wives of all our race have ever rul'd - _. 
Their tender husbands, and their paſſions cool'd. 
« Fye, 'tis unmanly thus to ſigh and groan; 
What? would you have me to your ſelf alone? 
„Why take me, Love! take all and ev'ry part! 
Here's your revenge! you love it at your heart. 
Would I vouchfafe to ſell what nature gave, . '. 
* You little think what cuſtom I could have? 
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« But 6! Tm all your own-—nay hold-for; ſhame! 
What means my dear—indeed---you are to blame. 
Thus with my firſt three Lords I paſt my life; 

A very woman, and a very wife 
What ſums from thefe old ſpouſes I could raiſe, 
Procur'd young husbands in my riper days. 
Tho' paſt my bloom, not yet decay'd' was I, 
Wanton and wild, and chatter'd-like a Pye. 
In country dances ſtill L bore the bell, 
And ſung as ſweet as evening Philomel. 
To clear my quail- pipe, and refreſh my foul, 
Full oft” I drain'd the ſpicy nut-brown-bowl ; 
Rich lufcious wines, that youthful blood improve, 
And warm the ſwelling veins to feats of love. 
For tis as ſure, as cold ingenders hail, 
A lqu'riſh mouth muſt have a lech'rous tail; 
Wine lets no lover unrewarded go, 
As all true gameſters by experience know. 
But oh good Gods! whene'er a thought I caſt, 
On all the joys of youth and beauty paſt, 
? a - "iy 
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To find in pleaſures I have had my part, 


still warms me to the bottom of my heart. 


This wicked world was once my dear delight; 
Now all my conqueſts, all my charms good night! 
The flour confum'd, the beſt that now I can, 
Is een to make my market of the brat. 


My fourth dear ſpouſe was not exceeding true; 


He kept, twas thought, 4 private miſs or two: = 
But all that ſcore I paid—as how ? -you'll ſay, 
Not with my body, in a filthy way— + 
But 1 fo dreſbd, and dane dd, and dmnk, and din'd;; 
And view'd a friend, with eyes fo very kind. 
As ſtung his heat, and amn hi m, , 
With burning rage, and frantic jealouſy. 

tis ſoul, J hope, enjoys perpetual glory, 

For here on earth I was his purgatory. 
Oft, when his ſhoe the moſt ſeverely wrung, 
He put on careleſs airs, and fate and ſang. 
How ſore I gall'd him, only heav'n could know, 
And he that felt, and I that caus d the woe. 


LI 2 He 
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He dy'd when laſt from pilgrimage I came, 
With other goſſips, from Jeruſalem ; - 

And now lies buried underneath a Rood, 

Fair to be ſeen, and rear d of honeſt wood. 

A tomb, indeed, with fewer ſculptures grac'd, 

Than that Mauſolur pious widow plac'd, 

Or where inſhrin'd the great Darius lay; 

But coſt on graves'is merely thrown away. 

The pit fill'd up, with turf we cover d oer; 

So bleſs the good man's ſoul, I ſay no more. 

Now for my fifth lov'd Lord, the laſt and beſt; 

(Kind heay'n afford him everlaſting reſt) 

Full hearty was his love, and I can ſhew 

The tokens on my ribs, in black and blew : 

Yet, with a knack, my heart he could have won, 

While yet the ſmart was ſhooting in the bone. 

Ho quaint an appetite in women reigns ! 

Free gifts we ſcorn, and love what coſts us pains: 

Let men avoid us, and on them we leap; 

A glutted market makes proviſion cheap. 
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In pure good will I took this jovial ſpark, 
Of Oxford he, a- moſt egregious: clerk: 
He boarded with a widow in the town, 

A truſty goſſip, one dame Aliſon. 
Full well the ſecrets of my ſoul ſhe knew, 

Better than e er our pariſh Prieſt could do. - 

To her I told whatever could befall ; _ 

Had but my husband piſs d againſt a wall, 

Or done a thing that might have coſt; his life, 
She——and my _niece—and one more worthy wife, 
Had known it all : what moſt he would conceal, 
To theſe I made no ſcruple to reveal. 

Oft' has he bluſh'd from ear to car for ſhame, 
That e'er he told a ſecret to his dame. 

It ſo befel, in holy time of Lent, 

That oft” a day I to this goſſip went; 


(My husband, thank my ſtars, was out of MY | 
From houſe to houſe we rambled up and down, 
This clerk, my ſelf, and my good neighbour Alce, 
To ſee, be ſeen, to tell, and gather tales; 


Viſits 
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Viſits to ev ry Church we daily paid. 
And march'd in ev'ry holy Maſquerade, 
The ſtations duly, and the vigils kept 
Not much we faſted, but ſcarce ever ſlept. 
At ſermons too I ſhone in ſcarlet gay ;, 
The waſting moth ne'er ſpoil'd my beſt array ; 
The cauſe was this; I wore it ev'ry day. 
"Twas when freſh May her early bloſſoms yields, 
The clerk and I were walking in the fields. 
We grew ſo intimate, I can't tell how, | 
I pawn'd my. honour, and engag'd my vow, 
If &er I laid my husband in his urn, 
That he, and only he, ſhoutd ſerve my turn. 
We ſtrait ſtruck hands; the bargain was agreed; 
J {till have ſhifts againſt a time of need: 
The mouſe that always truſts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouſe of any foul. 
I vow'd, I ſcarce could fleep ſince firſt I knew him, 
And durſt be ſworn he had bewitch'd me to him: 


If 
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If cer I ſlept; I'dream'd of him alone, © © | 

And dreams foretel, as learned men have — 

All this I ſaid; but Dream, firs, I had none, 

follow d but my crafty crony's lore, 

Who bid me tell this lye and twenty more. 
Thus day by day, and month by month we paſt; 

It pleas d the Lord to take my ſpouſe at laſt! ; 

tore my gown, I foiPd my locks with duſt, 

And beat my breaſts, as wretched widows-—-muſt. 

Before my face my handkerchief T ſpread, 

To hide the flood of tears I did-—not ſhed. 

The good man's coffin to the Church was born 35 

Around, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 

But as he march'd, good Gods! he ſhow'd a pair 
Of legs and feet, ſo clean, fo ſtrong, ſo fair! 

of twenty winters age he ſeem'd to be; 

I (to ſay truth) was twenty more than he 

But vig'rous ſtill, a lively buxom dame; 

And had a wond' rous gift to quench a flame. 


Fg 
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A Con jurer once, that deeply could divine, 


As the ſtars order d, ſuch my life has been : 
Alas, alas, that ever love was fin! 


He prov'd a rebel to my ſov'reign will: 
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Afur'd me, Mart in Taurus was my ſign. 


Fair Venus gave me fire, and ſprightly grace, 
And Mars aſſurance, and a dauntleſs face. 
By virtue of this pow'rful conſtellation, 

I follow'd always my own inclination. 

But to my tale: a month ſcarce paſs'd away, 
With dance and ſong we kept the nuptial day. 
All I poſſeſsd I gave to his command, 
My goods and chattels, mony, houſe; and land: 
But oft repented, and repent it ſtill ; | 


Nay once by heav'n he ſtruck me on the face; 

Hear but the fact, and judge your ſelves the caſe. 
Stubborn as any lioneſs was I ; 

And knew full well to raiſe my voice on * 

As true a rambler as I was before, | 


And would be ſo, in ſpight of all he ſwore. 


Wa = 


He, 
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He, againſt this, right ſagely would adviſe, 
And old examples ſet before my eyes; 


Tell how the Roman matrons led their life, 


Of Gracchus* mother, and Duilius* wife; 


And choſe the ſermon, as beſeem'd his wit, 


With ſome grave ſentence out of holy writ. 


Of would he ſay, Who builds his houſe on ſands, 


Pricks his blind horſe acroſs the fallow lands, 
Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deſerves a foolscap and long ears at home. 

All this avaiFd» not; for wWhoe er he be 

That tells my faults, I hate him mortally: 

And ſo do numbers more, III boldly fay, 

Men, women, clergy, regular, and lay. 


My ſpouſe (who was, you know, to learning bred) 


A certain treatiſe oft at evening read, 
Where divers authors (whom the dev'l confound 
For all their lies) were in one volume bound. 
Valerius, whole; and of St. Jerome, part; 
Cryſippus and Tertullian; Ovid's Art; 


Mm Solomon's 
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Sulomon's proverbs” Elifa's loben 
And many more than ſure the Church approves, 
More legends were there here, of wicked wives, 
Than good, in all the Bible and Saint's-lives, 
Who drew the Lion vanquiſh'd? *Twas a Man, 
But cou'd we women write as ſcholars can; 
Men ſhould ſtand mark'd with far more wickedneſs; 
Than all the ſons of Adam: can redreſs, 
Love ſeldom haunts the breaſt where learning lies; 
And Venas ſets: e're Mercury can riſe, 
Thoſe play the ſcholars who can't play the men; 
And uſe that weapon which they have, their pen; 
When old, and paſt the reliſh. of delight, 
Then down they fit, and in their dotage writs 
That not one woman keeps her marriage vow. | 
(This by the way, but to my purpoſe now.) 

It chane'd my husband; on a winter's night, 
Read in this book, aloud, with ſtrange delight, 
How the firſt female (as the ſcriptures ſhow) 
Brought her own ſpouſe and all his race to woe; 
| | How 
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How Sampſon fell; and he whom Dejauire 
| Wrap'd in th* envenom d ſhirt, and ſet. on fire. 
How curs'd Er yphile her Lord betray'd, | 
And the dire ambuſh Chtemneftra lay d. 
But what moſt pleas'd him was the Cretan Tas. 
And husband - bull oh monſtrous ! fie, for ſhame ! 
He had by heart the whole detail of woe 
Xantippe made her good man undergo ; 
How oft” ſhe ſcolded in a day, he knew, 
How many piſs-pots on the ſage ſhe threw; 
Who took it patiently, and wip'd his head; 
Rain follows thunder, that was all he ſaid. 
He read, how Arius to his friend complain'd, 
A fatal Tree was growing in his land, 
On which three wives ſucceſſively had twin'd 
A ſliding nooſe, and wayer'd in the wind. 
Where grows this plant (reply d the friend) oh where? 
For better fruit did never orchard bear : 
Give me ſome {lip of this moſt bliſsful tree, 


And in my garden. planted ſhall it be! 
M m 2 Then 
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Then how two wives their lord's deſtruction prove, 
Thro' hatred one, and one thro too much love; 
That for her husband mix'd a pois nous draught; | - 
And this for luſt an am'rous philtre bought, 


The nimble juice ſoon ſeiz' d his giddy head; + | 


Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. 
How fome with ſwords their ſſeeping lords have ſlain, 


And ſome have hammer d nails into their brain, 


And ſome have drench d them with a deadly potion ; 
All this he read, and read with great devotion. 
Long time Lheard and ſwell'd and bluſn d and froyn d, 


But when no end of theſe vile tales I found,. 


When ſtill he read, and laugh'd, and read again, 
And half the night was thus conſum'd in vain; 
Provok'd to vengeance, thres large leaves I tore, 
And with one buffet fell'd him on the floor. 
With that my husband in a fury roſe, 

And down he ſettled me with hearty blows: 

I groan'd, and lay extended on my ſide; 
Oh! thou haſt ſlain me for my wealth (I cry'd) . 
| L m Yet 
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Yet I forgive thee take my laſt embrace. 
He wept, kind foul | and ſtoop'd to kiſs my face; 
I took him ſuch a box as turn'd him blue, 
Then ſigh'd and cry d, Adieu, my dear, adieu 
But after many a hearty ſtruggle paſt, 
T condeſcended to be pleas'd at laſt. 
Soon as he ſaid, My miſtreſs and my wife, 
Do what you liſt, the term of all your life : 
[ took to heart the merits of the cauſe, 
And ſtood content to rule by wholſome laws: 
Receiv'd the reins of abſolute command, . 
With all the government of houfe and land; 
And empire o'er his tongue, and o'er his hand. 
As for the volume that revil'd the dames, 
'Twas torn to fragments, and condemn d to flames. 
Now heay'n on all my husbands gone, beſtow 
Pleaſures above, for tortures felt below : 
That reſt they wiſh'd for, grant them in the grave, 
And bleſs thoſe ſouls my conduct help'd to fave! 
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A, lovely youth, that doſt my 
By, Can Pham's eyes forget his Sapho's 
Muſt then ber name the wretched writer prove, 
To thy remembrance loſt, as to thy love? 
Ask not the cauſe that I new numbers chuſe, 


The Lute neglected, and the Lyric. muſe ; 
Nn | Love 


AE *. lovely youth, that doſt my 
Can Poor eyes * his Gn 8 
—_ hand? 
Muſt iy her name the wretched writer prove, 
To thy remembrance loſt, as to thy love? 
As not the cauſe that I new numbers chuſe, 


The Lute neglected, and the Lyric. muſe ; 
Nn Love 
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Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 4 
And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe. 

[ burn, J burn, as when thro? ripen'd corn 
By driving winds the ſpreading flames are born! 
Phaon to Atna's ſcorching fields retires, 
While J eonſume with mens than Abma's ire! 
No more my foul a charm. 1 in muſic finds, 
Muſic has charms. alone for peaceful minds: 

Soft ſcenes. of ſolitude no more can pleaſe, 

Lore enters there, and m/ my own diſcaſc : 

N6 more the Zerbian dames my paſſion move, 

Once the dear objects of my guilty love ; 

Alt offiet 19965 are loft in only! thin, = 

Ah youth ungratefeſ 6 & flare like mine 

Whew would not alt theſe Bebrifig charms ſurprize, 

Thoſe heav'nly looks, and dest, deluding eyes? 
The harp and bow would you like Phwbu bear, 
A brighter Phæbu, Phuon might appear, 


Would yow with ivy wreath your flowing hair; 
Not Bacchn# felf with Phnon could compare: b 


Yet 
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Yet Phæbut loy'd, and Bacchus felt the flame, . 
One Daphne warm d, and one the Cretan dame; 
Nymphs that in verſe no more could rival me, 
Than ev'n thoſe Gods contend in charms with thee. 
The Muſes teach me all their ſofteſt lays, 
And the wide world reſounds with Sapbo's praiſe. 
Tho' great Alceus more ſublimely ſings, 1 
And ſtrikes with bolder rage the — Rides 
No leſs renown attends the moving lyre, 
Which Yenus tunes, and all her Loves inſpire. 
To me what nature has in charms deny d, 
Is well by wit's more laſting charms ſupply d. 
Tho' ſhort my ſtature, yet my name extends 
To heav'n itſelf, and earths remoteſt ends. 
Brown as I am, an Athiepian dame 

Inſpir d young Perſeus with a gen rous lame. 
Turtles and daves of diff xing hues, unite, | 
And gloſſy jett is pair'd with ſhining White. 8 
If to no charms thou wilt thy heart reſign, 
But ſuch as. merit, ſuch as equal thine, 
Nun 2 By 
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By none alas! by none thou can'ſt be moy'd, 
Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be loy'd!' 
Yet once thy Sapho could thy cares employ, 
Once in her arms you center'd all your joy : 

Still all thoſe joys to my remembrance move; 
For oh | how vaſt a memory has Love ? 

My muſic, then, you could for ever hear, 
And all my words were muſic to your ear. 
You ſtop'd with kiſſes my inchanting tongue, 
And found my kifles ſweeter than my ſong. 
In all I pleas'd, but moſt 'in what was beſt; 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. 
Then with each word, each glance, each motion fir d, 
You ſtill enjoy d, and yet you {till defir'd, 

Till all diſſolving in the trance we lay,“ 

And in tumultuous raptures dy'd away. 

The fair Sicilianu now thy foul inflame; 

Why was J born, ye Gods, a Lesbian dame? 

But ah beware, Sicilian nymphs! nor boaſt 

That wandring heart which I ſo lately loſt; 


Nor 
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Nor be with all thoſe tempting words abus d, 
Thoſe tempting words were all to Sapho us'd. 
And you that rule Sicilias happy plains, 
Have pity, Venut, on your Poet's pains! 
Shall fortune ſtill in one ſad tenor run, 
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And ſtill increaſe the woes ſo ſoon begun? 


-Enur'd to ſorrows from my tender years, 
My parent's aſhes drank my early tears. 


My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 


Ignobly burn'd in a deſtructive flame. 

An infant daughter late my griefs increaſt, 
And all a mother's cares diſtract my breaſt, 
Alas, what more could fate itſelf impoſe, _ 
But thee, the laſt and greateſt of my woes? 
No more my robes in waving purple flow, 


Nor on my hand the ſparkling diamonds glow, 


No more my locks in ringlets curd diffuſe 
The coſtly ſweetneſs of Arabian dews, 

Nor braids. of gold the vary d treſſes bind, 
That fly diſorder'd with the wanton wind: 


For 
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For whom ſhould Sapho uſe ſuch arts as theſe? 
He's gone, whom only the deſir d to pleaſe! 
Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move, 

Still is there cauſe ſor Sapho ſtill to love: 

So from my birth the Siſters fix d my doom, 
And gave to Venus all my life to come; 

Or while my Muſe in melting notes complains, 
My beating heart keeps meaſure to my ſtrains, 
By charms lake thine which all my ſoul have won, 
Who might not ah! who would not be undone? 
For thoſe Aurora Cephalus might ſcorn, | 
And with-freſhbluſhes paint the conſcious morn. 
For thoſe might Cynthia lengthen Phaor's ſleep, 
And bid Eudymion nightly tend his ſheep. 
Venus for thoſe had rapt thee to the skies, 


But Mars on thee might look with Venus eyes 


O ſcarce a youth, wet iſcarce a tender boy | 

O uſeful time for lovers to employ 

Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race, 
Come to theſe arms, and melt in his embrace 


The 
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The vows'yor never wilt return; receive 

And take at leaſt the love you wilt not give. 

Se, while Þ write; my words are Toft in tears; 

The leſs my ſenſe, the more my love appears 

Sure was not much to bid one kind adieu, 

(At leaſt to ſeign was never hard to yon.) 

Farewel, ty Levbian love, you might have faid, 

Or coldly thus, ferewel, o Lerbian maid! 

No tear dic you, no parting kifs receive, 

Nor knew F then how mach I was te grieve.” 

No lover's gift your Saphs could confer, 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her: 

No charge gave you, and no charge could give, 

But this; be mindful of our loves, and live. 

Now by the Nine, thoſe pow'rs ador'd by me, 

And Love, the God that ever waits on thee, 

When firſt T heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

That you were fled, and all my joys with» you, 

Like ſome ſad ftatue, ſpeechleſs, pale, F ſtood”; 

rief child my breaſt, and ſtoꝑ d my freezing bloods, 
1 No. 
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Not fiercer pangs diſtract the mournful dame, 


When fancy gives what abſence takes away, 
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No ſigh to riſe, no tear had pow'r to flow; 
Fix'd in a ſtupid lethargy of woe. 
But when its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 
I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound, 
I rave, then weep, I curſe, and then complain, 
Now ſwell to rage, now melt in tears again. 


Whoſe firſt-born infant feeds the fun'ral flame. 
My ſcornful brother with a ſmile appears, 
Inſults my woes, and [triumphs in my tears, 
His hated image ever haunts my eyes, 

And why this grief? thy daughter lives, he cries, 
Stung with my love, and furious with deſpair, 
All torn my garments, and my boſom bare, 
My woes, thy crimes, I to the world -proclaim ; 
Such inconſiſtent things are love and ſhame! 
Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night: 
Oh night more pleaſing than the brighteſt day, 


And 
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And dreſsd In all its viſionary charms, 

Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms! W 
Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine, 

Then you, methinks, as«fondly circle mine: 

A thouſand tender words, I hear and ſpeak; | 

A thouſand melting kiſſes, give, and uke: 

Then fiercer joys —T bluſh to mention theſe, 

Yet while I bluſh, con how enacting phinſs! 

But when, with day, the ſweet deluſions fly, 

And all things wake to life and joy, but I, 
And cloſe my eyes, to dream of you again. — 

Then frantic rife, and like ſome fury rove 
Thro' lonely plains, and thro the ſilent ___ | 


As if the ſilent grove, and lonely plains 
That knew my pleaſures, could relieve my — 
| view the Grotto, once the ſcene of love, 
The rocks around, the hanging roofs above, 
That charm'd me more, with native moſs o'ergrown, 
Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian ſtone. 

O o I find 


* 


Here as I lay, and ſwell'd with tears the flood, 
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I find the ſhades that veil'd our joys before, 
But, Phaon gone, thoſe ſhades delight no. more. | 
Here the preſs d herbs with bending tops betray 
Were oft” entwin'd in am'xous folds we lay; 
J kiſs that earth which once was preſs'd by you, 
And all with tears the with' ring herbs bedew. 
For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 
And birds defer their ſongs till thy return: 
Night ſhades the groves, and all in ſilence lie, 
All, but the mournful Philome] and I: _ 
With mournful 'Phzlomel I join my ſtrain, 
Of Tereus ſhe, of Phaon I complain. 

A ſpring there is, whoſe ſilver waters ſhow 
Clear as a glaſs, the ſhining ſands below ; 
A flow'ry Lotos ſpreads its arms above, 
Shades all the banks, and ſeems itſelf a grove; 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, 
Watch'd by the ſylvan Genius of the place. 


Before my ſight a watry virgin ſtood, - 
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She ſtood and cry'd, © O you that love in vain ! 
« Fly hence; and ſeek the far Leucadian main; 
« There ſtands a rock from whoſe impending ſteep 
« Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep; 
« There injur'd lovers, leaping from above, 
« Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love. 
« Deucalion once with hopeleſs fury burn'd, 
In vain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrba ſcorn'd 
But when from hence he plung'd into the main, 
« Dencalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
« Haſte Sapho, haſte, from high Lencadia throw 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd with the voice rife, 
And ſilent tears fall trickling from my eyes.” vo 
go, ye nymphs! thoſe rocks and ſeas to prove ; 
How much I fear; but ab, how much I love! 
go, ye nymphs! where furious love inſpires ; 
Let female fears ſubmit to female fires. 
To rocks and ſeas I fly from Phaon's hate, 
And hope from ſeas and rocks a milder fate. 
| Oo 2 Ye 
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Ve gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And ſoftly lay me on the waves below! 
And thou, kind Love, my ſinking limbs ſuſtain, 
, Spread thy ſoft wings, and waft me o'er the main, ( 
Nor let a Lover's death the guiltleſs flood profane! \ 
On Phæbur ſhrine my harp I'll then beſtow, 
And this inſcription ſhall be plac'd below. 
Here ſhe who ſung, to him that did inſpire, 
« Sapho to Phebus conſecrates her Lyre ; 
« What ſuits with Sapho, Phebus ſuits with thee; 
The gift, the giver, and the God agree. 
But why, alas, relentleſs youth, ah why 
To diſtant ſeas muſt tender Sapho fly ? 
Thy charms than thoſe may far more pow'rful be, 
And Phebus” ſelf is leſs a God to me. 
Ah! can'ſt thou doom me to the rocks and ſea, 
O far more faithleſs and more hard than they ? 
Ah! can'ſt thou rather ſee this tender breaſt 
Daſh'd on thoſe rocks, than to thy boſom preſt ? 


Thus 
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This breaſt which once, in vain! you lik d fo well; 
Where the Loves play d, and where the Muſes ee 
Alas! the Muſes now no more inſpire, 
Untun'd my lute, and ſilent is my lyre, 
My languid numbers have forgot to flow, 
And fancy ſinks beneath a weight of woe. 
Ye Lesbian virgins, and ye Lesbian dames, 
Themes of my verſe, and objects of my flames, 
No more your groves with my glad ſongs ſhall ring, 
No more theſe hands ſhall touch the trembling ſtring : 
My Phaon's fled, and I thoſe arts reſign, 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaow mine) 
Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 
Joy to my ſoul, and vigour to my ſong: 
Abſent from thee, the! Poet's flame expires, 
But ah! how fiencely;, burn the. lover's « fires? 
Gods | can no p no. bghs, non numbers move 
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One ſavage heart, er teach it how 0 love? 


£0; 1 Ve 


The winds my pray s, my ſighs, my 1 numbers bear, 
1 winds haxe loſt them all in air! A 
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Oh when, alas! ſhall. more auſpicious. gales 
To theſe fond. eyes reſtore thy welcome fails? 

If you return —ah why theſe long delays? 
Poor Sapho dies, while careleſs Phaon ſtays. 

O launch thy bark; nor fear the watry plain, 
Venus for thee ſhall ſmooth her native main, 
O launch thy bark, ſecure of proſp'rous gales, 
Cupid for thee ſhall ſpread the ſwelling ails, 
If you will fly—(yet ah! what cauſe can be, 
Too cruel youth, that you ſhould fly from me?) 
If not from Phaon I muſt hope for eaſe, 

Ah let me ſeek it from the raging ſeas; 

To raging ſeas unpity'd I'll remove, 

And either ceaſe to live, or ceaſe to love! 


* % * — 
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From the Four TEENTH Book of 


HE fair Pomopa flouriſh'd in his 
_ reign; 

= Of ally the er ow the _ 
None taught” the trees a nobler race to bear 

Or more improy'd the vegetable care. 

To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry field, 

The ſtreams and fouritains, no delights could yield; 

"I 'was 
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VERTUMNUS and POMONA. 


"Twas all her joy the ripening fruits: to tend, 


And ſee the boughs with happy burthens bend. 


The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 


To decent form the lawleſs ſhoots to bring, 


And teach th' obedient branches where to ſpring, 


Now the cleft rind inſerted graffs receives, 


And yields an offspring more than nature gives; 


Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. 
Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt em ploy, 
Averſe from Venus and the nuptial joy; 
Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
To lawleſs ſylvans all acceſs deny'd. 
How oft' the ſatyrs and the wanton fawns, 
Who haunt the foreſts, or frequent the lawns, 


The God whoſe enſign ſcares the birds of prey, 


And old Silenus, youthful in decay, 


Employ d their wiles and unavailing care, 


To paſs the fences, and ſurprize the fair? 


Like 
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Like theſe, Vertumuus own'd his faithful flame, 
Like theſe, rejected by the ſcornful dame. 
To gain her ſight, a thouſand forms he wears, 
And firſt a reaper from the field appear, ö 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
Oercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. 
Oft' o'er his back a crooked ſcythe is laid, 

And wreaths of hay his ſun-burnt temples ſhade; . 
Oft' in his harden d hand a goad he bears, 

Like one who late unyok'd the ſweating ſteers. 
Sometimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ſtraglers to their ranks confines. 
Now gath'ring what the bounteous year allows, 
He pulls ripe apples from the bending boughs. 

A ſoldier now, he with his ſword appears; 

A fiſher next, his trembling angle bears; 

Fach ſhape he varies, and each art he tries, 

On her bright charms to feaſt his longing eyes. 

A female form at laſt Vertwanus wears, | 


With all the marks of rew'rend age appears, 
His tem ples thinly : ſpread with filver hairs : 
Pp Prop'd 
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s 
Prop'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 


A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows. 

The God, in this decrepit form array d, 

The gardens. enter'd, and the fruits ſurvey'd, 
And © happy you! (he thus addreſs d the maid) 

« Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs out-ſhine 
« As other gardens are excell'd by thine ! 

Then kiſs'd the fair; (his killes warmer grow 
Than ſuch as women on their ſex. beſtow.) 

Then plac'd beſide her on the flow'ry ground, 
Beheld the trees with autumn's bounty crown'd. 


An Elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 


The curling vine her ſwelling . cluſters ſpread ; 

He view'd their twining branches with delight, 

And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing ſight. 
Yet this tall elm, but for his vine (he ſaid) 


Had ſtood neglected; and a barren. ſhade ; 


And this fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. 
Ah beauteous. maid,” let this example move 


Your mind, averſe from all the joys of love. 
Deign 
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Deign to be loy'd, and ew'ry heart ſubdue! 

What nymph cou'd e er attract ſuch crowds as you ? 
Not ſhe whoſe beauty urg'd the Centaurs arms, 
Ulyſſes Queen, nor Heler's' fatal charms. 

Ev'n now, when ſilent ſcorn is all they gain, 

A thouſand court you, tho' they court in vain, 

A thouſand ſylvans, demigods, and gods, 

That haunt our mountains and our Alban woods. 
But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, 

Whom age, and long experience render wiſe, 
And one whoſe tender care is far above 

All that theſe lovers ever felt of love, 

(Far more than &er can by your ſelf be gueſt) 

Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the reſt. 

For his firm faith I dare engage my own; 

Scarce to himſelf, himſelf is better known. a 
To diſtant lands V ertumnus never roves ; 
Like you, contented with his native groves; 

Nor at firſt ſight, like moſt, admires the fair ; 
For you he lives; and you alone ſhall ſhare 
His laſt affection, as his early care. 

Pp 2 Beſides, 
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Beſides, he's lovely far above the reſt, 
With youth immortal, and with beauty bleſt. 
Add, that he vaties ev'ry ſhape with eaſe; 
And tries all forms, that may Pomona pleaſe.” 
But what ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares, and pleaſures, are the 'ſame. 


To him your orchards early fruits are due, 

(A pleaſing off ring when tis made by you;) 
He values theſe ; but yet (alas) complains, 
That {till the beſt and deareſt gift remains: 
Not the fair fruit that on yon” branches glows 
With that ripe red, th* autumnal fun beſtows ; 
Nor taſtful herbs that in theſe gardens rife, 
Which the kind foil with milky fap ſupplies; 
You, only you, can move the God's deſire: 


Oh crown ſo conſtant and fo pure a fire 
Let ſoft compaſſion touch your gentle mind; 
Think, tis Vertummut begs you to be kind 
So may no froſt, when early buds appear, 
Deſtroy the promiſe of the youthful year; 
| 588 Nor 
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Nor winds, when firſt your florid orchard blows, | 
Shake the light bloſſoms from their blaſted boughs' 

This when the various God had urg'd in yan, 
He ſtrait afſum'd his native form again; 
Such, and ſo bright an aſpect now he bears, 
As when thro” clouds th emerging ſans appears, 
And thence exerting his refulgent ray, 
Diſpells the darkneſs, and reveals the day. 
Force he prepar'd, but check'd the raſh deſign ; 
For when, appearing in a form divine, | 
The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face, 
In her ſoft breaſt conſenting paſſions move, | 
And the warm maid confeſsd a mutual lee. 


_ 9; e 

FABLE of DRYOPE. 
From the NinTa Book of 

ODS METAMORPHOSES 


— 
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Upon occaſion of the death of. Hercules, his mother Alcmena re- 
counts her misfortunes to Iole, who anſwers with a relation if 
thoſe of her own family, in particular the transformation f 


ber ſiſter Dryope, which is the ſubject of the enſuing Fable. 

2 HE faid, and for her loſt Gala 
WH this ſighs, | | 
When the fair Conſort of her ſon 


replies. 


Since you- a ſervant's raviſh'd form benican' 
And kindly ſigh for ſorrows not your own ; 
Let me (if tears and grief permit) relate 

A nearer woe, a ſiſter's ſtranger fate. 
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No nymph. of all Oechalia could compare 

For beauteous form with Dryope the fair, 

Her tender mother's only hope and pride, 

(My ſelf the offspring of a ſecond bride.) 

This nymph compreſs d by him who rules the day, 

Whom Delpbi and the Delian iſle obey, _ 

Andremou lov'd ; and bleſs'd in all thoſe charms [ 

That pleas'd a God, ſucceeded to her arm. 
A Lake there was, with ſhelving banks around, 

Whoſe verdant ſummit fragrant myrtles crown'd.. 

Thoſe ſhades, unknowing of the fates, ſhe ſought, 

And to the Naiads flow'ry garlands brought, 

Her ſmiling babe (a pleaſing charge) ſhe wo 

Within her arms, and nouriſh'd at her breaſt. 

Not diſtant far a watry Lotos grows; 

The ſpring was new, and all the verdant bens 


Adorn'd with bloſſoms, promis'd fruits that vie 0 
In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye. | 
Of theſe ſhe crop'd, to pleaſe her infant ſon; 

And 1 my {elf the fame. ai ad had. done, 


But 
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But lo! I ſaw, (as near her fide I ſtood) 

The violated blofſoms drop with blood; 

Upon the tree I caſt a frightful look ; 

The trembling tree with ſudden horror ſhook. 

; Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true) 
As from Priapur lawleſs luſt ſhe flew, 
Forſook her form ; and fixing here, became 
A flow'ry plant, which ſtill preſerves her name. 
This change unknown, aſtoniſh'd at the ſight 

My trembling ſiſter ſtrove to urge her flight, 

Yet firſt the pardon of the nymphs implor'd, 

And thoſe offended ſylvan pow'rs ador'd : 

But when ſhe backward wou'd have fled, ſhe found 
Her ſtiff ning feet were rooted in the ground: 

In vain to free her faſten'd feet ſhe ſtrove, 
And as the ſtruggles, only moves above; 

She feels th eneroaching bark around her grow 
By ſlow degrees, and covers all below : 
Surpriz'd at this, her trembling hand ſhe heaves 
To rend her hair; her hand is fill'd with leaves; 
> 5 Where 
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Where late was hair, the ſhooting leaves are. ſeen 
To riſe, and ſhade her with a fudden green; © 
The child Amphiſus, to her boſom preft, 
Perceiv'd a colder and a harder breaſt, © 
And found the ſprings that ne er till then deny d 
Their milky moiſture, on a ſudden dry'd. 
| ſaw, unhappy ! what I now relate, *' ' * 

And ſtood the helpleſs witneſs of thy fate; 
Embrac'd thy boughs, the riſing bark delay'd, 
There wiſh to grow, and mingle ſhade with ſhade: 

Behold, Andremon and th unhappy dire 
Appear, and for their Dryope enquire; 
A ſpringing tree for Dryope they find, 
And print warm kiſſes on the panting rind, 
Proſtrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, 
And cloſe embrac'd, as to the roots they grew. 
The face was all that now remain'd of thee; , 
No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree: 
Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 
From ev'ry leaf diſtills a trickling tear, 

"Ms © >: 
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Now from my branching arms this infant bear, 


Teach him, when firſt his infant voice ſhall frame 
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And ftrait a voice, while yet a voice remains, 

Thus thro the trembling boughs in ſighs complains 
If to the wretched any faith be giy'n, - 

I ſwear by all th unpitying pow'rs of heay'n, 

No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred, 

In mutual innocence our lives we led: 

If this be falſe, let theſe: ne greens decay, 

Let ſounding: axes lop- my, limbs away, 

And crackling flames on. all my honours prey. 


Let ſome. kind nurſe ſupply a mother's: care: 
Yet to his mother let him oft? be led, 
Sport in her ſhades, and in her ſhades be fed; 


Imperfect words, and liſp his mother's name, 
To hail this tree; and ſay, with weeping eyes, 
Within this plant my hapleſs. parent lies: 
And when in youth he ſeeks the ſhady. woods, 
Oh, let him fly the cryſtal. lakes and floods, 
Nor touch the; fatal flow'rs ; but, warn'd by me, 
Believe a Goddeſs ſhrin'd in ey'ry tree. 


My 
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My fire, my fiſter, and my ſpouſe farewell 
If in your breaſts or love or pity dwell, 
protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 
The browzing cattel, or the piercing ſteel. 
Farewell! and ſince I cannot bend to join — 
My lips to yours, advance at leaſt to mine. 
My ſon, thy mother's parting kiſs receive, 
While yet thy mother has a kiſs to give. 
can no more; the creeping rind inyades 
My cloſing lips, and hides my head in ſhades: 
Remove your hands, the bark ſhall ſoon ſuffice 
Without their aid, to ſeal theſe dying eyes. 
She ceas'd at once to ſpeak, and ceas'd to be; 
And all the nymph was loſt within the tree: 
Yet latent life thro her new branches reign'd, 
And long the plant a human heat retain'd. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Edipus King of Thebes having by miſtake ſlam his 
() father Laius, and marry'd his mother Jocaſta, put 
out his own eyes, and reſign'd the realm to bis ſons, 

Etheocles and Polynices. Being neglected by them, he makes 
his prayer to the fury Tiſiphone, 10 ſow debate betwixt the 
brothers. They agree at laſt to reign ſingly, each a year by 
turns, and the firſt lot is brand by Etheocles. fs 
in a council of the Gods, declares his reſolution of puniſh- 
ing the Thebans, and Argives .al/o, by means. of a marr+- 
age ' betwixt Polynices and one of the daughters of Adraſtus 
7h of Argos. Juno oppoſes, but to no effett ; and Mercury 
is ſent on a meſſage to the ſhades, to the ghoſt of Laius, who 
75 to appear to Etheocles, and proveke him to break the agree- 
ment. Polynices in the mean nme departs from Thebes by 
mght, is overtaken by a ſtorm, and arrres at Argos; where 
he meets with Tydeus, who had fled from Calydon, having 
bill d his brother. Adraſtus entertamsthem, having reeervd an 
oracle from Apollo that his daughters ſhould be marry to a 
Boar and a Lion, "which he underſtands to be meant of theſe 
ſtrangers by whom the hides of thoſe beaſts were worn, and who 
arriv'd at the time when. he kept. an annual feaſt. in honour of 
that God. The riſe of ibis ſolemnity he relates to his gueſts, 
the loves of Phoebus and Pſamathe, and the ſtory of Choræbus. 
He enquires, and is made acquainted with, their deſcent and 
quality: The ſacrifice is renew'd, and the book concludes with 
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2 » Geared fury fires | 
My raviſh'd breaſt, and all the Muſe inſpires, | 
1 Goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes , 


A the dire nation in its early times N. i 
Europas 


* 
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Europa's rape, Aeenof's ſtern decree, | 
And Cadmnus ſearching round the ſpacious ſea? 
How with the ſerpent's teeth he ſow'd the ſoil, 
And reap'd an Iron harveſt of his toil; 
Or how from joining ſtones the city ſprung, 
While to his harp divine Anpbion ſung ? 

Or ſhall I Juno's hate to Thebes reſound, 
Whoſe fatal rage th unhappy Monarch found; 
The fire againſt the ſon his arrows drew, 
O'er the wide fields the furious mother flew, 
And while her arms her fecond hope contain, 


Sprung from the rocks, and plung'd into the main. 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 

And fix, O Muſe! the barrier of thy ſong, 

At Oedipu - from his diſaſters trace k 

The long confuſions of his guilty race. 

Nor yet attempt to ftretch thy bolder wing, 


And mighty Cſur's conqu Ting eagles fing ; 


How twice he tam'd proud Ifer's rapid flood, 
While Dacian mountainsſtream'dwithbarb? rows blood; 
— N Twice 
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Twice taught the Rhine beneath his laws to roll, | 
And ſtretch'd'his empire to the frozen pole; 
Or long before, with early valour ſtrove,  - 

In youthful arms taffert the cauſe of Jo. 
And thou, great heir of all thy father's fame, 
Encreaſe of glory to the Latian name; 

Oh bleſs thy Nome with an eternal reign, 
Nor let deſiring worlds intreat in vain! 

What tho' the ſtars contract their heav'nly ſpace, 
And crowd their ſhining ranks to yield thee place: 
Tho! all the skies, ambitious of thy ſway, | 
Conſpire to court thee from our world away ; 
Tho' Pheebus longs to mix his rays with thine, © - 
And in thy glories more ſerenely ſhine; 
Tho' Fove himſelf no leſs content would be, 
To part his throne and ſhare his heav n with thee ; 
Yet ſtay, great Ceſar! and vouchſafe to reign * 
Oer the wide earth, and oer the watry main, 
Reſign to Fove his empire of the skies, 
And people heav'n with Roman Deities. 
| Rr The 
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The time will come when a diviner flame 
Shall warm my breaſt to ſing of Cæſars fame: 
Meanwhile permit, that my preluding Muſe. 
In Theban wars an humbler theme may chuſe: 
Of furious hate ſurviving death, ſhe ſings, 
A fatal throne to two contending-Kings, 


And fun'ral flames, that parting wide in air, 


Expreſs the diſcord of the ſouls they bear: 

Of towns diſpeopled, and the wand'ring ghoſts 

Of Kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts; 

When Dirce's fountain bluſh'd with Grecian blood, 

And Thetzis, near Tſmenos” ſwelling flood, 

With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 

In heaps, his flaughter'd ſons into the deep. 
What hero, Clio! wilt thou firſt relate? 

The raging Tydeut, or the Prophet's fate? 

Or how with hills of ſlain on ev'ry ſide, 

Hippomedon repell d the hoſtile tyde? 

Or how the * youth with ev'ry grace adorn d, 

Untimely fell, to be for ever moutu-dꝰ 


Then 
Parthenopæus. 5 ; 
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Then to fierce Capanens thy verſe extend, 
And ſing, with horror, his prodigious en ::... 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of ſight, 
Led a long death in everlaſting night; 
But while he dwells where not a chearful ray - 
Can pierce the darkneſs, and abhors the day; 
The clear, reflecting mind, preſents his ſin 
ln frightful views, and.makes.it day within; 
Returning thoughts in endleſs circles roll, 
And thouſand furies haunt his guilty ſoul. 
The wretch then lifted to th' unpitying skies 
Thoſe empty orbs, from whence he tore his eyes, 
Whoſe wounds yet freſh, with bloody hands he ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt theſe dreadful accents broke. 

Ye Gods that der the gloomy regions reign ; 
Where guilty ſpirits feel eternal -pain;/ 
Thou, ſable Styx! whoſe livid ſtreams, are roll 4 
Thro' dreary. coaſts which I, tho blind, behold: 
Tiſipbone, that oft haſt heard my pray r, 
Aſſiſt, it Onto deſerye thy care 
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If you receivid me from /Focafta's womb, _ 
And nursd the hope of miſchiefs muy to came: 
If leaving PY, I took my way | 
To Cyrrha's temple on that fatal day, 
When by the ſon the trembling father dy d, 
Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide: 
If I the Spbynxe's riddles durſt explain, 
Taught by thy ſelf to win the promis d reign: 
If wretched I, by baleful furies led, | 
With monſtrous mixture ſtain d my mother's'bed, 
For hell and thee begot an impious brood, 

And with full luſt thoſe horrid joys renew d: 
Then felf-condemn'd to ſhades of endleſs night, 
orcid from theſe orbs the bleeding balls of fight. 


Oh hear, and aid the vengeance I require, 
If worthy thee, and what thou might'ſt inſpire ! 
My ſons their old, unhappy fire deſpiſe, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes; 
Guideleſs I wander, unregarded mourn, - 
While theſe exalt their ſcepters o'er my urn; 

5 Theſe 
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Theſe ſons, ye Gods! ! who with flagitious pride, 
laſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride. 
Art thou a father, unregarding Je !?! 
And ſleeps thy thunder in the realms above? 
Thou Fury, then, ſome laſting curſe entail, 
Which o'er their childrens children ſhall prevail : 
Place on their heads that crown diſtain d with gore, 
Which theſe dire hands from my flain father tore; 
Go, and a parent's heavy curſes bear; 


Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 


Their kindred fouls to mutual hate and war. 
Give them to dare, what I might wiſh to ſee, 
Blind as I am, ſome glorious villany! - 
Soon ſhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands: 
Could'ſt thou ſome great, proportion'd ä — 
They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they came. 
The fury heard, while on Cucytus brink 
Her ſnakes, unty d, ſulphureous waters drink ; 
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With eager ſpeed the well-known journey took, 


But at the FREY roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the ſtarting: ſerpents from the ground 
Not half ſo ſwiftly ſhoots along in air 

The gliding light'ning, or deſcending ſtar. 
Thro' crouds of airy ſhades ſhe wing'd her flight, 
And dark dominions of the ſilent night; 


Swift as ſhe paſs d, the flitting ghoſts withdrew, 


And the pale ſpectres trembled at her view: 


To th' iron gates of Tenarus ſhe flies, 


There ſpreads her dusky pinions to the skies. 


The day beheld, and ſickning at the ſight, 


Veil'd her fair glories in the ſhades of * 
Affrighted Athas, on the diſtant ſhore, - 
Trembl'd, and ſhook the heav'ns and gods he bore, 
Now from beneath Malea's airy height | 

Aloft ſhe ſprung, and ſteer d to Thebes her flight; 


Nor here regrets the hell ſhe late forſook. - 
A hundred ſnakes her gloomy viſage ſhade, 
A hundred ſerpents guard her horrid head, 
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In her ſunk eye- balls dreadful meteors glow, 
Such rays from Phebe's bloody eircle flow, © 
Whenlab'ring with ſtrong charms,ſhe ſhootsfrom high 
A fiery gleam, and reddens all the k. | 
Blood ſtain'd her cheeks, and from her mouth therecams 
Blue ſteaming poiſons, and a length of flame; 

From ev*ry blaſt of her contagious breath, 

Famine and drought proceed, and plagues, and death: 
A robe obſcene was o'er her ſhoulders thrown, 

A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone: 

She toſs'& her meagre arms; her better hand 

In waving circles whirPd a fun'ral brand; 

A ſerpent from her left, was ſeen to rear 

His flaming creſt, and laſh the yielding air. 

But when the fury took her ſtand: on high, ' 
Where vaſt Cytheror's top ſalutes the sky, \ 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round; ] 

) 


The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 
And thro? th Achaian cities ſend the ſound, 
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Oete, with high Parnaſſus, heard the voice; 
Eurota's banks remurmur d to the noiſe ; 
Again Leucotboæ ſhook at theſe alarms, 
And preſs'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. 
Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 
Strait with the * rage of all their race poſſeſt, 
Stung to the ſoul, the brothers ſtart from reſt, 
And all the furies wake within their breaſt. 


Their tortur'd minds repining envy. tears, 


And hate, engender'd by ſuſpicious fears; 
And ſacred thirſt of ſway ; and all the ties 
Of nature broke; and royal perjuries; 
And impotent deſire to reign alone, 
That ſcorns the dull reverſion of a throne; 

Each would the ſweets of ſov'reign rule devour, 
While diſcord waits upon divided pow'r. i 


| 
| 
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As ſtubborn ſteer by brawny plowmen _ 


Alike diſdain with fervile necks to bear + 
Th'unwonted weight, or drag thecrooked _ 
But rend the reins, and bound a diff rent way, 
And all the: fatrows in eonfuſion lay- 
Such was the diſeord of the royal pair, 
Whom fury drove precipitate to war. 
In vain the chiefs contriv d a ſpecious way, 
To govern Fbeber by their alternate ſway; 
Unjuſt decree! while this enjoys the ſtate, . 
That mourns in exile his unequal fate; 
And the ſheet monarch of a haſty. year 
Foreſees with anguiſly his returning heir. 
Thus did this league their impious arms reſtrain, 
But ſcarce ſubſiſted to the ſreond reg 

Vet then no proud aſpiring piles were rais d, 
Whoſe frerteck roofs: with poliſti d metals blaz d, 
No labour d cabemms in long onder plac d, 
No Grecian ſtone the pompous arches grac'd;. .. . 

SC Nor 
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Nor nightly bands in glitt'ring armour. wait 
Before the ſleepleſs Tyrant's guarded gate: 
No chargers then were wrought in burniſh'd Gold, 
Nor ſilver. vaſes took the forming mold, | 
Nor gems. on bowls emboſs'd were ſeen to ſhine, | 
Blaze on the brims, and ſparkle in the wine 
Say, wretched rivals! what provokes your rage ? 
Say to what end your impious arms engage ? 
Not all bright Phwebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the weſt adorn, 
When the ſouth glows with his meridian ray, 
And the cold north receives a fainter day ; 
For crimes like theſe, not all thoſe realms ſuffice, 
Were all thoſe realms the guilty victor's prize! 
But fortune now (the lots of empire n 
Decrees to proud Etheocles the crow: 
What joys, oh Tyrant! ſwelbd thy foul that day, 
When all were flaves thou could*ſt around rer 
Pleas d to behold unbounded pow'r thy own, 


** ſingly fill a fear d and d cavy'd chrone 
. | 33 But 
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But the vile vulgar, ever diſcontent, 
Their growing fears in ſecret murmurs vent; 


Still prone to change, tho ſtill the ſlaves da, 


„e 


And ſure the monarch whom they have, to hate; 
Madly they make new Lords, then tamely bear, 


And ſoftly curſe the Tyrants whom they fear. 
And one of thoſe who groan beneath the ſway - 
Of Kings impos d, and grudgingly obey ;- - 
(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar ſpight- 
With ſcandal arm'd, th' ignoble mind's W 
Exclaim'd-—O Thebes ! for thee what futes remain, 
What woes attend this inauſpicious rein? 
Muſt we, alas! our doubtful necks prepare, ! 
Each haughty maſter's yoke by turns to bear, 


And {till to change whom chang'd we ſtill muſt fear?) 


Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate ; 

Ey'n fortune rules no more: O ſervile land; | 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by. turns command. 
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Thou Sire of Gods' and men; imperial Fors s? 

Is this th' eternal doom decreed above? © | 

On thy own offspring haſt thun 'fix'dthis fate, 

From the firſt birth of our unhappy Rate; 

"When banith'd Cadmus wand' ring o'er the main, 

For loſt Ewopa ſearch'd the world in vain, ' 

And fated in Beotian fields to found 

A riſing empire on a foreign ground, 

Firſt rais d our walls on that ilomen'd plain, 
Where earth. born brothers were by brothers ſhin? 
What lofty looks th* unrival'd monarch bears! 

How all the tyrant in his face appears 
What fullen fury clouds his ſeornful brow | 
Gods! how his eyes with threatning ardour glow! 
Can this imperious Lord forget to reign, 
Quit all his ſtate, deſcend, and ferve again? 
Yet who, before, more popularly bow'd, 
Who more ptopitious to the ſuppliant crowd, 
Patient of right, familiar in the throne ? 
| What wander then? he was not then alone. 
N « Oh 
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Oh wretched we, a. vile, ſubmaflive train, 
Portuneꝰ's tame fols, An iner nl 
As when two winds with rival force a - 
This way and that, the wav'ring r | 
While freezing Boreas and black Eau blow, 
Now here, now there, the recling veſſel throw : 
Thus on each ſide, alas! our tott ring ſtate, _ 

Feels all the fury of reſiſtleſs fate, __ __ 

And doubtful ftill, and ſtill diſtracted nds... 
While that Prince threatens, and while thiscommands. 
And now th' almighty Father of the Gods 
Convenes a council in the blefs'd abodes : 

far in the bright receſſes. of the skies, - 

High o'er the rowling heav'ns, a manſion lies, 
Whence, far below, the Gods at once ſurvey |; 


The realms-of rifmg and declining day, 
And all th extended fpace of earth, and air, and fea. 
Full in the midſt, and on a ſtarxy throne, 
The Majeſty of heav n ſuperior ſhone. 
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Serene he look d, and gave an awful“ nod, 
And all the trembling ſpheres confeſs d the God. 
At Jove's aſſent, the deities around. _ 
In ſolemn ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd : 1983 
Next, a long order of inferior pow rs 
Aſcend from hills, and plains, and ſhady bow'rs; 
if Thoſe from whoſe urns the rowling rivers flow, 
And thoſe that give the wandring winds to blow; 
Here all their rage, and ev'n their. murmurs ceaſe, 
And facred ſilence reigns, and univerſal r 

A ſhining ſynod of majeſtic Gods | 
Gilds with new. luſtre the diyine Xo 
Heav'n ſeems improy d with a ſuperior ray, 

And the bright arch reflects a double day. 

The monarch then his ſolemn ſilence broke, 
The ſtill creation liſten d while he ſpoke, 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, Calle 
And . irrevocable. mark is fate. 10 
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How long ſhall” Man the wrath of heav'n defy, 

And force unwilling vengeance from the"sky! - | 

Oh race confed' rate into crimes, that prove 

Triumphant o'er th' eluded' rage of Fove! 

This weary'd arm can ſcarce the bolt ſuſtain, 

And unregarded thunder rolls in vain : © 

Th' o'erlabour'd Cyclop from his task retires ; 

Th'#olian forge exhauſted of its fires = 

For this, I ſuffer d "Phebus? ſteeds to ſtray, | 

And the mad' ruler to miſguide the day, | 

When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn d. 

And heav'n itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. 

For this, my brother of the watry reign 

Releas'd th impetuous fluices of the main, / 

hut flames confum'd, and billows rag'd in vain. 

Two races now, ally'd to Jove, offend ; 

To puniſh theſe, ſee Joe himſelf deſcend! 

The Thehan Kings their line from Cadmas trace, 

From godlike Perſeur thoſe of Argive race. 


Unhappy 
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Unhappy Gadmusr fate who does not know ? 
And the long ſeries of ſucceeding woe: 
How oft' the fuxies, from the deeps of night, 
Aroſe, and mix'd with men in mortal fight: 
Th' exulting mother flain'd with filial blood; 
The ſavage hunter, and the haunted wood; 
The direful banquet why ſhould 1 proclaim, 
And crimes that grieve the trembling Gods to name? 
E're I recount the ſins of theſe profane, | 
The ſun would ſink into the weſtern main, 
And riſing gild the radiant caſt again. 
Have we not ſeen (the blood of Laius thed) 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's hed, 
Thro' violated: nature force his way, 
And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay? 
Yet now in darkneſs, and defpair he groans, 
And for the erimes of guilty fate attones; 
His ſons, with ſcorn their eyeleſs father view, 
Inſult his wounds, and make them bleed ancw. 
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Thy curſe, 'oh'Oedipus, juſt heavin'alarms, - 
And ſets th' avenging thunderer in ama 
I from the root thy guilty race will ter, 
And give the nations to the waſte of war. 
Adraftus ſoon,” with Gods averſe, ſhall-join 
Hence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed; 
The guilty realins of Tuntalur ſhall bleed; 
Fix'd is their doom; this all-remembring breaſt - 
Yet harbours vengeance for the Tyrant's feaſt. - _ - 
He ſaid ; and thus the Queen of hea vn return d; 
(Wich ſudden grief her lab ring boſdm burn'd) - 
Muſt I whoſe cares Phoroneur tow rs defend. 
Muſt I, oh Jode, in bloody wars contend? 
Thou know'ſt thoſe regions my proteclion claim 
Glorious in arts im riches, and in me: 
Tho' there the fair Algyptian! heifer fed, 
And there deluded Argus ſlept, and bled;;' - 
Tho' there the brazen tow'r was ſtorm'd of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. 
Tt Yet 
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Yet I can. pardon thoſe obſcurer; rapes, 
Thoſe baſhful crimes diſguis'd in borrow'd ſhapes 
But Thebes, where ſhining in celeſtial charms 
Thou cam'ſt triumphant to a mortal's arms, 
When all my glories o'er her limbs were ſpread, 
And blazing lightnings danc'd around her bed ; 
Ciurs d Thebes the vengeance it deſerves, may prove 
Ah why ſhou d Argos feel the rage of Jove? 
Yet ſince thou wilt thy fiſter-Queen controul, 
Since ſtill the luſt of diſcord fires thy foul, 
Go, raſe my Samos, let, Mycent fall, 
And level with the duſt the Spartan wall: 
No more let mortals Funo's pow r invoke, | 


Her fanes no more with eaſtern incenſe ſmoke; 
Nor victims ſink beneath the ſacred ſtroke ; 
But to your {ſis all my rites transfer, | 
Let altars blaze and temples ſmoke for her; 
For her, thro' Aigypr's fruitful clime renown'd, 
Let weeping Aus hear the timbrel ſound. - 


But 
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But if thou muſt reform the ſtubborn times, 

Avenging on the ſons the father's crimes, 

And from the long records of diſtant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage ; 

Say, from what period then has Fove delign'd 

To date his vengeance; to what bounds-confin'd 2 

Begin from thence, where firſt Alpheus hides. | 
| 


Unmix'd, to his Sicilian river glides. - 

Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim, 
Whoſe impious rites diſgrace thy mighty name, | 
Who raiſe thy temples where the chariot ſtood - 
Of fierce Oendmans, defiFd' with blood; 

Where once his ſteeds their ſavage banquet found, 
And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 

Say, can thoſe honours pleaſe? and-can'ft thou love 
Preſumptaous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove ? 2 
And ſhall not T'antalus his kingdoms ſhare © ' 
Thy wife and ſiſter's tutelary care? 
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Reverſe, O Fove, thy too ſevere decree, 
Nor doom to war a race deriv'd from thee ; 
On impious realms, and barb'rous Kings, impoſe 
Thy plagues, and curſe em with ſuch * ſons as thoſe, 
Thus, in reproach and pray r, the Queen expreſt 
The rage and grief contending in her breaſt; 
Unmoy'd remain'd the ruler of the sky, 
And from his throne return'd this ſtern reply. 
"Twas thus I deem'd thy haughty ſoul would bear) 
The dire, tho' juſt, revenge which I prepare. 
Againſt a Nation' thy peculiar care: 
No leſs Diane might for Thebes contend, 
Nor Bacchus leſs his native town defend, 
Yet theſe in ſilence ſee the fates fulfil 
Their work, and rey'rence our ſuperior will. 
For by the black infernal Styx I ſwear, 
(That. dreadful: oath which binds the chunderer) 
Tis fix d; th' irrevocable doom of Joe; 
No force eee Agr . 
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Haſte then, Cylenzus, thro' the liquid air; 
Go mount the wands, and to the ſhades repair z; 
Bid hell's: black monarch my commands obey, 
And give up L4ius to the realms of day, | 
Whoſe ghoſt, yet ſuiy xing on Cocytur” fand;. |. 
Expects its paſſage to the farther ſtrand: 
Let the pale ſire reviſit Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to. the Tyxant's ear, 
That, from his exil'd brother, ſwell'd with pride 
Of foreign forces, and his Argive bride,. © 
Almighty. Jove, commands. him to detain. | | 
The promis d empire, and alternate reign: _ 
Be this the. cauſe of more than mortal hate; 
The reſt, ſucceeding times ſhall ' ripen into fate, 
The God obeys, and to his feet applies 
Thoſe golden wings that cut the yielding skies; 
His ample hat his beamy locks o erſpread, 
And veil'd the; ſtarry glories of his head: 
He ſeiz d his wand. that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in * ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eyes 
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That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coaſts, 
Or back to life compels the wondring ghoſts. 
Thus, thro? the parting clouds, the ſon of May 
Wings on the whiſtling winds his rapid way, 
Now ſmoothly ſteers thro! air his equal flight, 
Now ſprings aloft, and tow'rs th' ethereal height, 
Then wheeling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the skies. 
| Meantime the baniſh'd Pohynices roves 
(His Thebes-abandon'd) thro' th Aonian groves, 
While future realms his wandring thoughts delight, 
His daily viſion, and his dream by night; 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly, 
With tranſport views the airy rule his own, 


And ſwells on an imaginary throne. 
Fain would he caſt a tedious age away, ; 
And live out all in one triumphant day. 
He chides the lazy progreſs of the ſun, | l 


And bids the year with ſwifter motion run. 
| With 
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With anxious hopes his craving mind is toſt, 
And all his joys in length of wiſhes loſt. 

The hero then reſolves his courſe to bend 
Where ancient Danauf fruitful fields extend, 
And fam'd Mycene's lofty tow'rs aſcend, 
(Where late the fun did Atrens crimes deteſt 
And diſappear'd, in horror of the feaſt.) 

And now by chance, by fate, or furies led, 
From Bacchus conſecrated caves he fled, 

Where the ſhrill cries of frantic matrons found, 
And Pentheu blood enrich'd the riſing ground. 
Then ſees Cytheron tow'ring o'er the plain, 
And thence declining gently to the main. 
Next to the bounds of Mur realm repairs, 
Where treach rous ScyZa cut the purple hairs: 
The hanging cliffs of Scyron's rock explores, 
And hears the murmurs of the diff rent ſhores: 
Paſſes the ſtrait that parts the foaming ſeas, 
and ſtately Corinth's pleaſing ſite ſurveys. * 
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Tus now the time when Phwbus yields to night, 


1 And riſing Cynthia ſheds her ſilver light, 


Wide o'er the world in ſolemn pomp ſhe drew 
Her airy chariot, hung with pearly dew ; 

All birds and beaſts lie huſh'd ; ſleep ſteals'away 
The wild defires of men, and toils of day, 
And brings, deſcending thro' the ſilent air, 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human care. 
Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay, 
Promiſe the skies the bright return of day; 

No faint reflections of the diſtant light 

Streak with long gleams the ſcatt'ring ſhades of night; 
From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, 
Encreaſe the darkneſs and involve the skies. 

At once the ruſhing winds wirh roaring ſound 
Burſt from th Mulian caves, and rend the ground, 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the sky: 


But with a thicker night black Auſter ſnrouds 


The heav'ens, and drives on heaps the rowling clouds, 
From 
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From whoſe dark womb a ratling tempeſt pours, 
Which the cold north congeals to haily ſhow'rs. 
From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken lightnings flaſh from ev'ry cloud. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round: 
Th' Inachian ſtreams with headlong fury run, 
And Eraſinus rowls a deluge on: 


The foaming Lerna ſwells above its W 
And ſpreads its ancient poiſons o'er the grounds: 


Where late was duſt, now rapid torrents play, 

Ruſh thro' the mounds, and bear the damms away: 
Old limbs of trees from crackling foreſts torn, 

Are whirl'd in air, and on the winds are born; 

The ſtorm the dark Lycean groves diſplay d, 

And firſt to light expos'd the ſacred ſhade. 

Th' intrepid Theban hears the burſting sky, 

Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd,” from the hills afar, 


The mood deſcending and the watry war, 
gr That 
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Thither with haſte the Theban hero flies; / 


\ 
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That driv'n by ſtorms, and pouring o'er the plain 
Swept herds, and hinds, and houſes to the main 
Thro' the brown horrors of the night he fled, 1 
Nor knows, amaz d, what doubtful path to tread, 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflameshisheart withrage, and wings his feet withfears, 
So fares a ſailor on the ſtormy main, 
When clouds conceal Boote, golden wain, 
When not a ſtar its friendly luſtre keeps, 
Nor trembling Cywthia glimmers on the deeps; 
He dreads the rocks, and ſhoals, and ſeas, and skies, 
While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies 
Thus ſtrove the chief on ev'ry ſide diſtreſs'd, 
Thus ſtill his courage, with his toils, encreas d; 
With his broad ſhield oppos'd, he forc'd his way 
Thro' thickeſt woods, and rouz d the beaſts of prey. 
Till he beheld, where from Lariſſa's height 
The ſhelving walls reflect a glancing light; 


On this ſide Lerna's pois nous water lies, 
On that, Profymma's grove and temple rife : 
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He paſs'd the gates which then unguarded ay, 
And to the regal palace bent his way 
On the cold marble ſpent with toil he lies, 
And waits till pleaſing ſlumbers ſcal his eyes | 
| Adraftus here his happy people ſways, 
Bleſs'd with calm peace in his declining days, 

By both his parents of deſcent divine, 

Great Fove and Phoebus grac'd his noble line; 
Heav'n had not crown'd his wiſhes with a ſon, 

But two fair daughters heir'd his ſtate and __ 
To him Apolo (wondrous to relate 

But who can pierce into the depths of fate?) 

Had ſung « Expect thy ſons on Argo, ſhore, 
A yellow lion and a briſtly boar. 
This, long revolv'd in his paternal breaſt, 


date heavy on his heart, and broke his reſt ; 

This, great Amphiarans, lay hid from thee, 

Tho' skill'd in fate and dark futurity. | 

The father's care and prophet's art were vaio, 

For thus did the predicting God ordan. 
Uu 2 Lo 
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And ſeiz' d with horror, in the ſhades of night, 


 T*Mdraftus realms, and hofpitable court, 
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Lo hapleſs T'ydeus, whoſe ill-fated hand 
Had ſlain his brother, leaves his native land, 


Thro' the thick deſarts head long urg'd his flight: 
Now by the fury of the tempeſts drivin _ 
He ſeeks a ſhelter from th' inclement heav'n, 
Till led by fate, the Theban's ſteps he treads, 
And to fair Argo“ open court ſucceeds. | 
When thus the chiefs. from diff rent lands reſort 


The King ſurveys his gueſts with curious eyes, 
And views their arms and habit with ſurprize: 
A lion's yellow skin the Theban wears, 

Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs; 
Such once employ'd Alcider youthful toils, 
E're yet adorn'd with Nemea's dreadful ſpoils. 
A boar's. ſtiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 
Oenides manly ſhoulders overſpread; 
Oblique his tusks, erect his briſtles ſtood; 
Alive, the pride and: terror. of the wood. 55 
1 | Struck 
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Struck with the fight, and fix d in deep amaze, _ 
The King th accompliſh'd oracle ſurveys, - |! | 
Reveres Apollo's voeal ca ves, and owns 
The guiding Godhead, and his future ſons: - 
Oer all his boſom ſecret tranſports reign, 

And a glad horror ſhoots- thro' ev'ry vein.; 

To heav'n he lifts his hands; erects his light, | 
And thus invokes the ſilent Queen of night. 
Goddeſs of ſhades, beneath whoſe gloomy reign: 
Yon' ſpangled arch glows with the ſtarry train, 
You who the cares of heav'n and earth allay; : | | 
Till nature, quickned by th' inſpiring ray, | 
Wakes to new vigour with the riſing day. 
Oh thou who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate,; 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate! | 

Be preſent ſtill, oh Goddeſs! in our aid; 

Proceed, and firm thoſe Omens thou .haſt made! | 
We to thy name our: annual rites will pay, 

And on thy altars ſacrifices lay; 
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The ſable flock ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
And fill thy temples with a grateful ſmoke : 
Hail, faithful Tyipor! hail, ye dark abodes 
Of awful Phæbus: I confeſs the Gods 
Thus, ſerz'd with ſacred fear, the Monarch pray d; 
Then to his inner court the gueſts convey'd ; 
Where yet thin fumes from dying ſparks ariſe, 
And duſt yet white upon each altar lies ; 
The relicks of a former ſacrifice. 
The King once more the ſolemn rites requires, 
And bids renew the feaſts, and wake the fires. 
His train obey, while all the courts around 
With noify care and various tumult ſound. 
Embroider'd purple cloaths the golden beds; 
This flave the floor, and that the table ſpreads; 
A third diſpels the darkneſs of the night, 


And fills depending lamps with beams of light; 
Here loaves in caniſters are piFd on high, 


And there, in flames the flauphter'd victims fry. 


Sublime 
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Sublime in regal ſtate, Adraftny ſhone, | 

Stretch'd on rich- carpets, on his iv ry throne;  - 

A lofty couch receives each princely gueſt; 

Around, at awful diſtance, wait the reſt. | 
And now the King, his royal feaſt to grace, 

Aceſtis calls, the guardian of his race, 

Who firlt their youth i in arts of virtue train'd, | 

And their ripe years in modeſt grace maintain'd. 

Then ſoftly whiſper' d in her faithful ear, 

and bade his daughters at the rites appear. 

When from the cloſe apartments of the night, 

The royal nymphs approach'd divinely bright; 

Such was Diana's, ſuch Mzrnerva's face; 5 4 

Nor ſhine their beauties with ſuperior grace, q 

But that in theſe a milder charm endears, | 

And leſs of terror in their looks n 

As on the heroes firſt they caſt their eyes, 

Oer their fair cheeks the glowing bluſhes riſe, 

Their down-caſt looks a decent ſhame conteſt, 1 

Then, on their father's rev'rend features reſt. = 
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The banquet done, the Monarch gives the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with ſparkling wine, 
Which Danaus us d in ſacred rites of old, 

With ſculpture grac d, and rough with riſing gold 
Here to the clouds victorious Perſeus flies; | 


Meduſa ſeems to move her languid eyes, 

And ev'n in gold, turns paler as ſhe dies. 

There from the chace Fove's tow'ring eagle bears 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the ſtars; 

Still as he riſes in th' æthereal height, 

His native mountains leſſen to his ſight ; 

While all his ſad companions: upward gaze, 

Fix'd on the glorious ſcene in wild amaze, 

And the ſwift hounds, affrighted as he flies, 

Run to the ſhade, and bark againſt the skies. 

This golden bowl with ger'rous juice was crown d, 

The firſt libations ſprinkled on the ground: 

By turns on each celeſtial pow'r they call; 

With Phebus' name reſounds the vaulted hall. 


OY | The 
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The courtly train, the ſtrangers, and the reſt, 
Crown'd with chaſte lawrel, and with garlands dreſt, 
(While with rich gums the fuming altars blaze) 
Salute the God in num' rous hymns of praiſe. 

Then thus the King: Perhaps, my noble gueſts, 
Theſe honour'd altars, and theſe annual feaſts, 
To bright Apollo's awful name deſign d, 
Unknown, with wonder i may perplex your mind. 
Great was the cauſe; our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; . 
But ſav'd from death, our Argivet yearly” pay | 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of Day. 

When by a thouſand darts the Python” ſlain 
With orbs unroll'd lay covering all the plain, 
(Transfix d as q er Caftalia's ſtreams he hung, | 
And ſuck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue) 
To Argos” realms the victor God reſorts, _ 
And enters old Crotopus humble court. 
This rural prince one only daughter bleſt, 
That all the charms of blooming youth poſſeſt; 

8 Fair 
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Fair was her face, and ſpotleſs was her mind, 
Where filial love with virgin ſwectnieſs j join'd. 
Happy! and happy ſtill ſhe might have prov'd; 
Were ſhe leſs beautiful, or leſs belov'd! 
But Pbæbur lov'd, and on the flow'ry ſide 
Of Nemed's ſtream, the yielding fair enjoy'd ; 
And &er ten moons their orb with light adorn, 
Th' illuſtrious off-ſpring of the God was born. 
The nymph, her father's anger to evade, 
* Now flies from Argos to the ſylvan ſhade, 
To woods and wilds the pleaſing burden bears, 
And truſts her infant to a ſhepherd's cares. 
How mean a fate, unhappy child | is thine? 
Ah how unworthy thoſe of race divine? 
On flow'ry herbs in ſome green covert laid, 
His bed the ground, his canopy the ſhade, 
He mixes with the bleating lambs his cries ; 
While the rude ſwain his rural muſic tries, 
To call ſoft ſlambers on his infant eyes. 


* 
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Yet ev'n in thoſe obſcure abodes to live, 
Was more, alas! than cruel fate would give! 
For on the graſſy verdure as he lay, 
And breath'd the freſhneſs of the riſing day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, | 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd mother when the rumour came, 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame, 
With loud complaints ſhe fills the yielding air, 
And beats her breaſt, and rends her flowing hair; 
Then wild with anguiſh, to her Sire the flies; 
Demands the ſentence, and contented dies. 

But touch'd with ſorrow for the dead, too late, 
The raging God prepares t'avenge her fate. 
He ſends a monſter, horrible and fell, 
Begot by furies in the depths' of hell, | 
The peſt a virgin's face and boſom bears; | 


High on her crown a rifing ſnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs: 


—= About 
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About the realm the walls her dreadful round, 
When night with ſable wings o'erfpreads the ground, 
Devours young babes before their parent's eyes, 
And feeds and thrives'on publick miſeries. 

But gen'rous rage the bold Chorebus warms, 
Chorebus, fam' d for virtue, as for arms; 
Some few like him, inſpir'd with martial flame, 
Thought a ſhort life well loſt for endleſs fame. 
Theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monſter from afar deſcry'd ; 
Two bleeding babes depending at her ſide ; \ 
Whoſe panting vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 
And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. 
The youth ſurround her with extended ſpears ; 

But brave Chor bus in the front appears, 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd his ſhining ſword, 
And hell's dire monſter back to hell reſtor'd. 
Th” Inachians view d the ſlain with vaſt ſurprize, 
Her twiſting volumes, and her rowling eyes, 
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Her ſpotted breaſt, and gaping womb embru'd 
With livid poiſon, and our infant's blood. 
The crowd in ſtupid wonder fix d appear, 
Pale ev'n in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 
Some with vaſt beams the ſquallid corps engage, 
And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 
The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſk, 
With hollow ſcreeches fled the dire repaſt; 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 

But fir d with rage, from cleft Parnaſſus* brow 
Avenging Phebus bent his deadly bow, { 
And hiſſing flew. the feather'd fates below ; \ 
A night of ſultry clouds involv'd around 
The tow'rs, the fields, and the devoted ground: 


' 


And now a thouſand lives together fled, ; ? 

Death with his ſcythe cut off the fatal thread, 5 

And a whole province in his triumph led. 5 
But Pbœbus, ask'd why noxious fires appear, 

And raging Sirius blaſts the ſickly year, 
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Demands their lives by whom his monſter fell, 
And dooms a dreadful ſacrifice to hell. 
Bleſs'd be thy duſt, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy Manes, and preſerve thy name; 
Undaunted Hero! who, divinely brave, 
In ſuch a cauſe diſdain'd thy life to ſave; 
But view'd the ſhrine with a ſuperior look, 
And its upbraided Godhead thus beſpoke. 
With piety, the ſoul's ſecureſt guard, 


And conſcious virtue, ſtill its own reward, 


Willing I come, unknowing how to fear ; 
Nor ſhalt thou, Phebus, find a ſuppliant here. 
Thy monſter's death to me was ow'd alone, 


And tis a deed too glorious to diſown. 


Behold him here, for whom, ſo many days, 
Impervious clouds conceal'd thy ſullen rays; 
For whom, as Man no longer claim'd thy care, 
Such numbers fell by peſtilential air 

But if th abandon'd race of human-kind 
From Gods aboye no more compaſſion find, 
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If ſuch inclemency-in heav'n can dwellj ? 
Yet why muſt un-offending Argos feel 1, 1k 
The vengeance due to this unlucky ſteel? \ 


On me, on me, let all thy fury fall, 

Nor err from me, fince I deſerve it all 

Unleſs our deſart cities pleaſe thy fight, 

And fun'ral flames reflect a grateful" light. 

Diſcharge thy ſhafts, this ready boſom rend, 

| And to the ſhades a ghoſt triumphant ſend ; 

But for my Country let my fate attone, 

Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own. 
Merit diſtreſs'd, impartial heav'n relieves ; 

Unwelcome life relenting Phebus gives; 

For not the vengeful Pow'r, that glow'd with rage, 

With fuch amazing virtue durſt engage. 

The clouds diſpers d, Apolla's wrath expir d, 

And from the wondringGod th umvilling youth retir d. 

Thence we theſe altars in his temple raiſe, 

And offer annual honours, feaſts, and praiſe; 
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Theſe ſolemn feaſts propitious Phæbus pleaſe, 
Theſe honours, ſtill renew'd, his antient wrath appeaſe, 

But ſay, illuſtrious gueſt (adjoin'd the King) 
What name you bear, from what high race you ſpring? 
The noble Tydeus ſtands confeſs d, and known 
Our neighbour Prince, and heir of Calydon. 

Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night 
And ſilent hours to various talk invite. | 

The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 
Confus'd, and fadly thus at length replies: 
Before theſe altars how ſhall 1 proclaim 
(Oh gen'rous prince) my nation or my name, 


Or thro' what veins our antient blood has roll'd? 
Let the fad tale for ever reſt untold! 


Yet if propitious to a wwretch unknown, 


You ſeek to ſhare in ſorrows not your own; 

Know then, from Cadmus I derive my race, 

Jocaſta's ſon, and Thebes my native place. 

To whom the King, (who felt his gen'rous breaſt i 

Touch'd with concern for his unhappy gueſt) 
Replics- ( 
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Replies—Ah why forbears the ſon to name 

His wretched father, known too well by fame ? 
Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, 
Scorns not to take our Argos 1n her way. 

Ev'n thoſe who dwell where ſuns at diſtance roll, 
In northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole; 

And thoſe who tread the burning Lybzan lands, 
The faithleſs Syrtes and the moving ſands; 
Who view the weſtern ſea's extremeſt bounds, 


Or drink of Ganges in their eaſtern grounds; 
All theſe the woes of Oedzpus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
f on the ſons the parents crimes deſcend, _ 
What Prince from thoſe his lineage can defend ? 
Be this thy comfort, that tis thine t' efface 
With virtuous acts thy anceſtor's diſgrace, 
And be thy ſelf the honour of thy race. 
But ſee! the ſtars begin to. ſteal away, 
And ſhine more faintly at approaching day; 
Now pour the wine; and in your tuneful lays, 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſe. 

Y yy Oh 
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Oh father Phebus ! whether Lycia's coaſt 
And ſnowy mountains, thy bright preſence boaſt ; 
Oo Whether to ſweet Caftalia thou repair, 
And bathe in ſilver dews' thy yellow hair; 
Or pleas'd to find fair Delos float no more, 
Delight in Cynthus, and the ſhady ſhore ; 
Or chuſe thy ſeat in Ilion's proud abodes, 
The ſhining ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring Gods. 
By thee the bow and mortal ſhafts are born; 
Eternal charms thy bloaming youth adorn : 
Skill'd in the laws of ſecret fate above, 
And the dark counſels of almighty Jove, 
'Tis thine the ſeeds of future war to know, 
The change of ſcepters, and impending woe; 
When direful meteors ſpread thro' glowing air 
Long trails of light, and ſhake their blazing hair. 
Thy rage the Phryg:an felt, who durſt aſpire 
T' excell the muſic of thy heav'nly lyre ; 
Thy ſhafts aveng'd lewd Tityus guilty flame, 


Th' immortal victim of thy mother's fame; 
, Thy 
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Thy hand flew Python, and the dame who loſt 

Her num'rous off-ſpring for a fatal boaſt. 

In Phlegia doom thy juſt revenge appears, 

Condemn'd to furies and eternal fears; 

He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 

The mouldring rock that trembles from on high. 
Propitious hear our pray'r, O Pow'r divine! 

And on thy hoſpitable Argos ſhine. 

Whether the ſtyle of Titan pleaſe thee more, 

Whoſe purple rays th' Achemenes adore ; 

Or great Ofyrzs, who firſt taught the ſwain 

In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain; 

Or Mitra, to whoſe beams the Perſian bows, 

And pays, in hollow rocks, his awful vows, 

Mitra, whoſe head the blaze of light adorns, 

Who graſps the ſtrugling Heifer's lunar horns. 
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The beginning of this hook deſtribes the parting of Ulyſſes frons 
Phzacia; with the gifts of Alcinous 10 his gueſf ; W and his 14. 
tg * of his native c Ithaca. in 


| train 
Spread their broad fails, and launch 


| into the main: | 
At once IS bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 

And leave the ſinking hills, and leſs ning ſhores. ] 
While on the deck the Chief in ſilence lies, 
And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes 
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As fiery. courſers i in the rapid race, 
Urg d by fierce drivers thro' the duſty ſpace, 
Toſs their hi gh heads, and ſcour along the plain; 
80 mounts the bounding veſſel oer the main: 
Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 
Thus with ſpread fails the winged gally flies; 
Leſs ſwift, an eagle cuts the liquid skies: 
Divine Ulyſſes was her facred load, 
A man, in wiſdom equal to a God. 
Much danger long, and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore: 
All which ſoft fleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt; 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 
But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis'd day, 


Like diſtant clouds the mariner defcries 


Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe. 

Far from the town, a ſpacious port appears, 

Sacred to Phorcys' pow'r, whoſe name it bears; 
| , Two 
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Two craggy rocks, projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 
Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 

And ſhips ſecure without their haulſers ride. 
High at the head a branching olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy Grotto's cool receſs, 

Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas; 
Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 
And maſly beams in native marble ſhone, 


On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd, | 
Their webs divine of purple mix d with gold. 12 


Within the cave, the cluſtring bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters Oer the pavement glide; 
Two marble doors unfold on either ſide; 
Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 

Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

Z 2 Ulyſſes 
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The dear remembrance of his native coaſt ; 
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Ulyſſes ſleeping, on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore : 
His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 

In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade ; 

Secure from theft : then launch'd the bark | again; 


And tugg'd their oars, and meaſur d back the main. 


Releas'd from ſleep; and round him might ſurvey 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rowling ſea. 
Yet had his mind, thro' tedious abſence, loſt 


Mean while L. Her in his country lay, | 


i 


Beſides M iner va, to ſecure her care, 

Diffus'd around a veil of thicken d air: 

For ſo the Gods ordain'd, to keep unſeen. 

His royal perſon from his friends and Queen, 

Till the proud ſuitors, for their crimes, afford 

An ample vengeance to her injur'd Lord. 
Now all the land another proſpect bore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore ; 
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And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 
Andunknown mountains cron dwith unknown woods. 
penſive and flow, with ſudden grief oppreſt, | 
The King aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 
Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 
And ſought around his native realm in vain ; 
Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, 
And, as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow. 

Ye Gods (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt, 
In what new region is Ulyſes 3 | 
Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians fierce in arms? 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 
And whither, whither its fad owner fly? 
Ah why did I Alcinour grace implore? 
Ah why forſake Pheacia's happy ſhore? 
Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 
And ſafe reſtor'd me to my native land. 
Is this the promis'd, long expected coaſt ; 
And this the faith Pheacia's rulers boaſt ? 
Z 2 2 Oh 
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Oh righteous Gods! of all the great, how few | 
Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 
hut he the-pow'r, to-whoſe all- ſeeing eyes 
The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 
”Tis his alone, t avenge the wrongs I bear; 
For ſtill th oppreſs'd are his peculiar care: 
To count theſe preſents and from thence to 1 
heir faich, is mine, the reſt belongs to Jove, 
+" : F ben on the ſands he rang d his wealthy ſtore, 
Bos, The gold, the veſts, the tripods number'd o'er; 
All theſe he found, but ſtill, in error loſt, 
Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt : 
Sighs for his country; and laments again 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe- reſounding main. 
When lo! the guardian Goddeſs of the wiſe, 
Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes; 
In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 
wt Who ſcem'd deſcended from ſome princely line: 
__—* .- > oraceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 
DE. 8 her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 
TL” | ; (5 | Her 
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Her decent hand a mining javelin bore, | 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore : | 

To whom the King: Whoe'er of human race 

Thou art; that wander'ſt in this deſart place, 

With joy to thee, as to ſome God, I bend. 

To thee my treaſures and my ſelf commend.” 

0 tell a wretch, in exile doom'd to ſtray, 

What air I breath, what country I ſurvey? 

The fruitful. continent's extreameſt bound, : 

Or ſome fair iſte which Neptune s arms ſurround 2 ' 

From what far clime (faid ſhe) remote from fame, 

Arriv'ſt thou here, a ſtranger to our name? | 

Thou ſeeſt an ifland,' not to thoſe unknown, 

Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing fun'; © 

Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign, / 
ehold him ſinking in the weſtern main. fg 

The rugged foil allows no level ſpace 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 

Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 

Suffices fulneſs to the Grelling grain; 


% 
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The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice; 
Woods crown our -mountains, and in ev'ry grove 


The bounding goats and frisking heifers roye ; * 


Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field, 


And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 


 Eyn to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 


Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 

At this, the chief with tranſf port was poſſeſt, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaſt : 

Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe ; 
Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, 
His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 

Ofc? have I heard in Crete this iſland's name, 
For *twas from Crete, my native ſoil, I came; 
Self-baniſh'd thence, I ſail'd before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 
From fierce Idomenens revenge I flew, 
Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Orflochus, I flew, 

| (Wath 
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(With brutal force he ſeiz'd my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day.) 
Unſeen I *ſcap'd; and, favour'd by the night, 
In a Phemcian veſſel took my flight *q | 
For Pyle or Elis bound; but tempeſts toſt, 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt: 
In dead of night an unknown port we gain d, 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land; 
But ere the roſy morn renew'd the day, 
While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales,  , 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying "I 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, 5; 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid * 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the godlike man; 
Then chang'd her form, and now divinely bright 
Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to ſight, 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
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O ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes ! e 4 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and 8 Ls 


Suffic d it not, that thy long labours paſt 


Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt ? - 
But this to me? who, like thy {elf excell 


In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well: 


To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs di vine, 

No leſs, than mortals are ſurpaſsd by thine : 
Know'ſt thou not-me, who made thy life my care, 
Thro' ten years wandring, and thro' ten years war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 

To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid? 

And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, 

And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect; 
Domeſtic woes, far heavier to be born, 

The pride of fools, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn. 
But thou be ſilent, nor reveal thy ſtate, - 
Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 

+ And 
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And bear unmoyd the writs et, 
The laſt and hardeſt conqueſt Herne 


Goddeſs of wiſdom! ( Ibarm replies) " 


, 1 — 14 at FR TTY . N 7 ” Ne 
He who difcerns*thee muſt be truly wiſe/, 


So ſeldom vieh d, and ever in difgulſe. 9 


When the bold ygivef led their warring by 


Againſt proud Hofs Well defended tows, orm 2 4 
Ulyſer was thy cafe, chleſtial Maid, #17 [FH $3 5 50. 


. 


Grac'd with thy fight, and favour nch ad: 
But when the" Trojan piles in afhes' hy, © oY 
And, bound for Greetr, we plow w4d"the watry way; 


Our fleet diſpers'd;' and driv*ri' from caaſt to coaſt ; 


Thy ſacred preſtnce from that hour I 8 
And heard thy ebunſels on Phi. ſhow, 
But by tho almighty author of thy race, © 


Tell me, dh tell, is this my native place? i 0. 


For much T feat, long tracts of land and ſea 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca. | 
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The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, , - 

To ſooth my hopes and mitigate my woes. 
Thus he: The blue- ey d Goddeſs thus replies: 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe? 
Who vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow, 
And' taſte not half the bliſs the Gods beſtow, 

The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 

And guard the wiſdom which her {elf inſpires. 
Others, long abſent from their native place, 


Strait ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace, 
To their wives arms, and childrens dear embrace. ) 
Not thus Ulyſes.; he decrees to prove 
His ſubjects faith, and Queens ſuſpected. love, 
Who mourn'd her Lord twice ten revolving years, 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 
But Pallas knew (thy friends. and navy. loſt) 
Once more *twas giv'n thee to behold- thy coaſt : 
Yet how could I with adverſe fate .engage; 
And mighty Neptune s unrelenting rage? 

\ 


; Now , 
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Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore © 
The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore ! 
Behold the port of 'Phorcys,-fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd ! 
Behold the gloomy Grot, whoſe cool receſs 
Delights the Nerezds of * nei ghb'ring ſeas; 


nut WIEN 2 Fort 


Behold "Where Neri e douds ads ds die Y 
Ye aving fore . 
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cſs, a the, proſhect clear'd, 


ft 43s * 
The wid x 79 and "al he toaſt appear d: 
Joy 


The Kl confels'd þ his place of bicth, 
And, on His knees, ſalutes his mother earth ; 
Then, at ne fuppliant hands Epheſe 2 air, 
Thus to the ſea- green ſiſters ſends his pray r. 

All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main ; 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 


2 


To you once more your on Ulyſſes bows, 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows. 
Aaa 2 if 
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If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown. 


growing virtues 
To you ſhall. rites divine be ever 
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Loſe to the gates a ſpacious garden 
lies, a 2 | 14 . , b 
| © | From mn 3 and incle-- 
Four acres was th allotted "0 of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. | 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold, 


Here: 
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Here the blue fig with luſcious 3j Juice 0 erflows 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 


Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe: 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 


The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear 
With all th' united labours of the year, 


Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the fun; 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt jan | 
| The groaning preſſes foam with floods ofiiwinits 
Here are the vines in early flow'r defcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple:dy'd: 


Beds 
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Beds of all various herbs, for cver green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 

Two plenteous fountainsthe whole proſpecterown d / 
This thro” the gardens leads its ſtreams around, | 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: ( 
While that 1n pipes beneath the palace flows, 

And thence its current on the town beſtows 5 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 


The People ont, and one ſu pplies the King. 
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St. CEC ILIAS Day. 
| | I. | : 
Eccend ye nine! deſcend and ſing ; 
N The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
| Ml] Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
—MAnd ſeep the ſounding lyre! 
In a ſadly- pleaſing ſtrain | 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, . 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echos rebound : 
Bbb 2 While 
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While in more len gthen'd: notes and ſlow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 


Wes 


Hark! the numbers, ſoft and clear, 
"ow ſteal upon the ear ; 


% 


Now louder, and. yet louder . 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the skies; 


Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats; 


Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 


0 5 


By muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 

If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 

| Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 

Or when the ſoul is * with cares, 

Exalts her in enlivening < airs, 


Warriors 
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Warriors ſhe. fires with animated ſounds 
Pours balm into the bleeding Lover's wounds: 
Melancholy lifes her head: 
Morpheus rowzes from his bed; +. 
Sloath unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine war no more our Paſſions wage, 


Ey'n giddy Factions hear away their rage. 


. 
But when our Country's cauſe provokes. to arms, 


How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms! © 

So when the firſt bold veſſel 'dar'd the ſeas, 

High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, ' 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees | 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 

And men grew heroes at the ſound, 

Enflam'd with glory's charms: - 
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Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield: diſplay d, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade; 
And ſeas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! 


| IV. | 
But when thro' all tl infernal bounds 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 
Sad Orpheus ſought his conſort loſt ; 
Th' inexorable gates were barr” d, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard 
Around the dreary coaſt, © 
But dreadful ions, Fon 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 


Hollow 'groans, | 
And cries of tortur d ghoſts, 


But 
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But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre; 
And ſee! the tortur d ghoſts reſpire, 
See ſhady forms advance!  _ 

Thy ſtone, O 'Sy/ſipbus, ſtands ſtill; 

Trion reſts upon his wheel; 

And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurP'd hang liſt'ning round their heads 


o d 


U 

By the ſtreams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er th' Elyfian flow rs, 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell. 
In yellow meads of Aſphodet, 
Or Amaranthine bow'rs:. 

By the hero's armed ſhades 
Glitt'ring thro the gloomy glades, 
By the youths. that dy'd for love, 
Wandring in the myrtle grove; 


Reſtore; 
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Reſtore, reſtore Eu dice to life 
Oh take the bab or return the wife! 
He ſung, and hell conſented ' 
To hear the Poet's prayer; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, k 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious? 
Tho' fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſic and love were victorious. 


„ Yay 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! , 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 
No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. 


Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
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Or where Hebrus wanders, 

Rolling in Meanders, 125 o 
All alone, | | , - 
Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan ; "TY, ' [ 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt ! 
| Now with furies ſarrounded, 

Deſpairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows: 

See, wii as the winds, Oer the deſart he flies; 


Hark! Hemus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries— 

Au ſee, he dies 

Yet ev'n in death Exrydice he fung, 

Eurydice ſtil} trembled on his tongue, | | 
Eurydice the woods, wy 9 
Eurydice the floods, 

Enrydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 
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Muſic the fierceſt griefs can charm, 
LE: And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm : 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Thi immortal pow'rs incline their ear; * 
Born on the felling notes our ſouls afpire, 
\ While ſolemn airs im prove the ſacred fre ; 
And Angels lean from heav'n to hear ! 
Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow r is giv n] 
His numbers rais d a ſhade from hellʒ 
Hers lift the ſoul to heav n. 
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Two Cho Russ to the W of 
Brutus, not yet publick. 


Chorus of Athenians. 


 Strophe 1. 
E ſhades, ke ſacred truth is ſought ; 
Groves, where immortal Sages taught; 
Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir d, 
And godlike Zeno lay inſpir d - 
In.vain your guiltleſs laurels ſtood, 
VUnſpotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the Muſes ſhades. 
 Antiſtrophe 1. 
Oh heav'n-born ſiſters! ſource of art! 


| Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 
. Ccc 2 Who 
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Who lead fair Virtue s train along, 
Moral Trath, and myſtic Song? 
To what new clime, what diſtant sky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, {hall ye fly? 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic ſhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? 
Strophe 2. 
When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild Barbarians ſpurn her duſt ; 
Perhaps ev'n Britains utmolt ſhore | 
Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ſtranger's gore, 
See arts her ſavage ſons comtroul, - 
An Athens riſing near the pole! 
Till ſome new Tyrant lifts hus purple hand, 
And civil madneſs tears them from the land. 
Antiftrophe 2. 
Ye Gods! what juſtice rules the ball? 
Freedom and Arts together fall ; | 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, ate ſlaves, 
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Oh curs'd effects of civil hate, 


In n 1-oTIT NE! 8 
Still, when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 


Some 


Athens periſhes, ſome Tully bleeds. 
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e 101 Youths and Virgins 
Semichorus. 
H tyrant Love! haſt thou poſſeſt 
The prudent, learn'd, and virtuous breaſt? 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters here, 
But entring learns to be ſincere. 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves, 
Why, virtue, doſt thou blame deſire, 
Which nature has impreſt ? 
Why, nature, doſt thou ſooneſt fire 
The mild and gen'rous breaſt ? 


Chorus. 
Love's purer flames the Gods approve ; 


The Gods, and Brutus bend to love: 
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Brutus. for abſent Portia ſighs, 
And ſterner Caſſiut melts at Junia's eyes. 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
Spent in a ſudden ſtorm of luſt; 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, 
A wandring, ſelf-conſuming fire. 
But Hynens flames like ſtars unite - 
And burn for ever one; 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Froductive as the Sun. 
Oh ſource of ev 'ry ſocial ye; 7 
United wiſh, and. mutual joy! 
What various joys on one attend, 
As ſon, as father, brother; husband, friend ? | 
Whether his hoary ſire he ſpies, 5 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe; | 
Or meets his ſpouſt's fonder eye; 
Or views his ſmiling progeny; 
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What tender paſſions take their turns, 
What home-felt raptures move? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 

With rey*rence, hope, arid love. 
Hence guilty joys; diſtaſtes, ſurmixes, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, ſurprizes ; 

Fires that ſcorch, yet dare not ſhine : 
Pureſt love's unwaſting treaſure, 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure, 
Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure ; 

Sacred Hymen! theſe are thine. 


ODE on SOLITUDE. 


Appy the man, whoſe wiſh and care. 

A few paternal acres bound, | 

Content to breathe his native air, 
| In his own ground. 
Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with _ 5 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter fire. 

Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 


Hours, days and years ſlide ſoft away, n 10 
In health of body, peace of mind, * 
Quiet by day, 


Sound ſleep by night, Study and Eaſe 

Together mixt, ſweet recreation, 

And un which moſt does — 15 
Wich meditation. 

Thus let me live, unſeen unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die, 


Steal from the world, and not. a ſtone 
Tell where I lie! 


The DrING CHRISTIAN to bu Sow r. 


tal ſpark df heav'nly flame! 
Quit, ob quit this mortal frame, 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying 
Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 
e e 
Hark! they whiſper; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away! 
What 1s this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 
| EL 
The World recedes; it diſappears | 
Heav'n opens on my eyes! my cars . 
With ſounds feraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount I fly ! 
O Grave! where is thy Victory? 
O Death! where is thy Sting? 
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VERSES 


To the MEMonr of an 


UNFO RTUNATE LADY. 


Hat beck ning ghoſt, along the moonlight ſhade 

Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? 
Tis ſhe ! but why that bleeding boſom gor d, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To act a Lover's or a Romas part? | 
Is there no bright reverſion in the y, 
For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 
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Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs! her ſoul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low deſire? 
Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes ; 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods: 
Thence to their Images on earth it flows, 
And in the breaſts of Kings and Heroes glows! 
Moſt ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 
Dim lights of life that burn a length of years, 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres ; 
Like Eaſtern Kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 
And cloſe contin'd in their own palace ſleep. 

From theſe perhaps (e er nature bade her die) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her Race. 

But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, | 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood 

See 
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See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death : 


Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 


And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing fay, * 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 
Lo theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to * 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne er learn d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade 3B 


Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 

Fleas d thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier; 
Ddd 2 k-9 
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By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos d, 


By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos d, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 


Buy ſtrangers honour d, and by ſtrangers mourn d 


What tho' no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and: the publick ſhow ? 
What tho! no weeping, Loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 
What tho' no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter d o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
While Angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 
So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 


What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 


3 How 
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How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung; 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart, 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be der, 
The Muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more! 
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hs Mr. FE 1 RV4 5, 


WIT H 


FRESNOY's Art of ParntixG, 


Tranſlated by Mr. Dxvpen. 


His verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 


This, from no venal or ungrateful Muſe. 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 


Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 


Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, 


And from the canvas call the mimic face : 


Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpire 


Freſuoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire: 


And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame, 


So mix'd our {tudies, and ſo join'd our name, 


Like 
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Like them to ins thro' long ſucceeding age, 

So juſt thy skill, fo regular my rage. | 
Smit with the love of Siſter- arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 


Like friendly colours found our arts unite, 


And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. 
How oft” in pleaſing tasks we wear the day, 
While ſummer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away? 


How oft” our ſlowly-growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art? 
How oft” review; each finding like a friend 


Something to blame, and ſomething to commend ? 
What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring fancy wrought, 


Rome's pompous glories riſing to our thought ! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 

Fir'd with ideas of fair [taly. 

With thee, on Raphaels Monument I mourn, 
Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro's Urn : 
With thee repoſe, where Tully once was laid, 
Or ſeek ſome ruin's formidable ſhade ; 


While 
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While fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome a-new. 

Here thy well-ſtudy'd Marbles fix our eye 

A fading Freſco here demands a ſigh : 

Each heav'aly piece unweary'd we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace, with thy loy'd Guido's air, 


Caracci's ſtrength, Correggia's ſofter line, 


Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 
Ho finiſh'd with illuſtrious toil, appears 
This ſmall, well-poliſh'd gem, the * work of years! 
Yet ſtill how faint by precept is expreſt - 
The living image in the Painter's breaſt ? 
Thence endleſs ſtreams of fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow; 
Thence beauty, waking all her forms, ſupplies 
An Angel's ſweetneſs, or Bridgwater's eyes. 
Muſe! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows ſhed, 
Thoſe tears eternal, that embalm the dead: 


* Freſnoy employ'd above twenty years in finiſbing this Poem. 
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Call round her tomb each object of deſire, 
Each purer frame inform'd with purer fire: 
Bid her be all that chears or ſoftens life, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend and wife; 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more 

Yet ſtill her charms in breathing paint engage; 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flow'r that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 
Blooms 1n thy colours for a thouſand years. 

Thus Churchill's race ſhall other hearts ſurprize, 
And other Beauties envy #/ ortley's eyes, 
Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. 

Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line! 
New graces yearly, like thy works, diſplay ; 

Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay; 
Led by ſome rule, that guides, but not conſtrains ;/ 
And finiſh'd more thro? happineſs than pains 
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The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. 

Vet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breath an air divine on ev'ry face ; 
Yet ſhould the Muſes bid my numbers roll, 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their foul ; 
With Zeuxi Helen thy Bridgwater vie, 
And theſe be ſung till Granvilles Myra die; 
Alas! how little from the grave we claim? 
Thou but preſerv'ſt a Form, and I 2 Name. 


To 
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To a YOUNG LAD Y, 


WIru THE 
WORKS of VOITURE. 


N theſe gay thoughts the Loves and Graces ſhine, 

And all the writer lives in ev'ry line 
His eaſy art may happy nature ſeem, | 
Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. 
Sure to charm all was his peculiar fate, 
Who without flatt'ry pleas'd the fair, and great; 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers d than read; 
With wit well-natur'd, and with books well-bred ; 
His heart, his miſtreſs and his friend did ſhare ; 


His time, the Muſe, the witty, and the fair. 
Eee 2 | Thus 
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Thus wiſely careleſs, innocently gay, 
Chearful, he play'd the trifle, life, away, 
Till death ſcarce felt his gentle breath ſuppreſt, 
As ſmiling infants ſport themſelves to reſt : 
Ey'n rival wits did Voitures fate deplore, 


And the gay mourn'd who never mourn'd before; 


The trueſt hearts for Voiture heay'd with ſighs, 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes; 

The Smiles and Loves had dy'd in Voiture's death, 

But 'that for ever in his lines they breath. 
Let the ſtrict life of graver mortals be 

A long, exact, and ſerious comedy, 


In ev'ry ſcene ſome moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach: | 
Let mine, like Yoiture's, a gay farce appear, 
And more diverting {till than regular, 

Have humour, wit, a native eaſe and grace; 
No matter for the rules of time and place. 
Criticks in wit, or life, are hard to pleaſe, . 
Few write to thoſe, and none can live to theſe. 


Too 
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Too much your Sex is by their forms confin'd, 
Severe to all, but moſt to womankind ' 
Cuſtom, grown blind with age, muſt be your guide; 
Your pleaſure is a vice, but not your pride; 
By nature yielding, ſtubborn but for fame ; 
Made ſlaves by honour, and made fools by ſhame. 
Marriage may all thoſe. petty tyrants chaſe, 
But ſets up one, a greater, in their place ; 
Well might you wiſh for change, by thoſe accurſt, 
But the laſt tyrant ever proves the · worſt. 
Still in conſtraint your. ſuff*ring ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains; 
Whole years neglected for ſome months ador'd, 
The fawning ſervant turns a haughty Lord ; 
Ah quit not the free innocence of life, 
For the dull glory of a virtuous wife 
Nor let falſe ſhows, or empty titles pleaſe ; 
Aim not at joy, but reſt content with eaſe. 

The Gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares, 
The 
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The ſhining robes, rich jewels, beds of ſtate, 
And, to compleat her bliſs, a fool for mate. 
She glares in balls, front- boxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing! 
Pride, pomp, and ſtate but reach her outward part, 
She ſighs, and is no Dutcheſs at her heart. 

But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too, . 
Truſt not too much your now reſiſtleſs charms, 
Thoſe, age or ſickneſs, ſoon or late, difarms ; 
Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, 

Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt: 
Love, rais d on beauty, will like that decay, 

Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day, 

As flow'ry bands in wantonneſs are worn; 

A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn: 

This binds in ties more eaſy, yet more ſtrong, 

The willing heart, and only holds it long. 

Thus Yoitare's early care ſtill ſhone the ſame, 

And Mont hauſier was only chang'd in name; 

| By 
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By this, ev'n now they live, ev'n now they charm, 

Their wit ſtill ſparkling, and their flames ſtill warm. 
Now crown'd with myrtle, on th Elyſian coaſt, 
Amidſt thoſe lovers, joys his gentle ghoſt : 
Pleas'd, while with ſmiles his happy lines you view, 
And finds a fairer Rambomillet in you. 

The brighteſt eyes of France inſpir'd his Muſe, 

The brighteſt eyes of Britain now peruſe, 

And dead as living, tis our author's pride, 

Still to charm thoſe who charm the world beſde. 


To 
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To the ſame, 


On her leaving the Town after the 
Coronation. 


S fome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 


Drags from the town to wholſom country air, 

Juſt when the learns to roll a melting eye, 

And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh ; 

From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 

Vet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever. 

Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 

Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew ; 

Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 

She ſigh'd not that They ſtay'd, but that She went. 
She went, to plain-work and to purling brooks, 

Old-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks, 

She 
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She went from Op'ra, park, aſſembly; play, 
To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a day; 
To part her time twixt reading and Bohea, | 
To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary Tea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at non; 
. Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 
Up to her godly garret after ſev'n, 
There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n. 

Some Squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 
Whoſe game is Whisk, whoſe treat a toaſt in ſack, 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gi ves a ſmacking buſs, and cries No words! 
9 with his hound comes hollowing from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, tho” his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. 

In ſome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade ; 
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In penſive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
See Coronations riſe on ev'ry green, 
Before you paſs th' imaginary ſights. 
Of Lords, and Earls, and Dukes, and garter'd Knights; 
While the ſpread Fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes; 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. 
- Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. 
So when your ſlave, at ſome dear, idle time, 
| (Not plagu'd with headachs, or the want of rhime) 
Stands in the ſtreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
And while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you : 
Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 
Or ſees the bluſh of Partheniſſa rife, 
G---y pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite; 
Streets, chairs, and coxcombs, ruſh upon my ſight; 
Vext to be ſtill in town, I knit my brow, 
Look ſow'r, and hum a ſong-—-as you may now. 


On 
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On a FAN of the Author's deſian, in which 
was painted the ſtory of Cephalus and 
Procris, with the Motto, Aura veni. 


Ome, gentle Air! th* Avlian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Procris panted in the ſecret ſhade ; | 
Come, gentle Air, the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies. 
Lo the glad gales Oer all her beauties ſtray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound: 
Both gifts deſtructive to the giyers prove; 
Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. 
Vet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives: 
She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, 
And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 
Fff 2 
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on SILENCE, in imitation of the ſtyle 
of the late E. of R. 


J. 
O llence! coceval with Eternity; 
Thou wert, e' er nature firſt began to be, 
Twas one vaſt nothing, all, and all ſlept faſt in thee. 
| IL 
Thine was the fway, e er heav n was form'd or earth, 
E'er fruitful Thought conceiv'd creation's birth, 
Or midwife Word gaye aid, and ſpoke the infant forth. 
; | HL {: 8 
Then various elements againſt thee join'd, 


In one more various animal combin'd, 


And fram'd the clam'rous race of buſy human-kind. 


IV. 
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IV. 
The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 
Till wrangling Science taught it noiſe and ſhow, 
And wicked Wit aroſe, thy moſt abuſive foe. 
3 
But rebel Wit deſerts thee oft” in vain; 


Loſt in the maze of words, he turns again, 
And ſeeks a ſurer ſtate, and courts thy gentler reign. 
| „ 
Afflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee: 
VIE 
With thee in private modeſt dulneſs lies, 
And in thy boſom lurks in thought's diſguiſe; 
Thou varniſher of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe ! 
VIII. 
Yet thy indulgence is by both eonfeſt; 
Folly by thee lies ſleeping in the breaſt, 
And *tis in thee at laſt that wiſdom ſeeks for reſt. 
| IX. 
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Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame ; 
Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kind of Fame. 
x 
But cou'dſt thou ſeize ſome tongues that now are free, 
How Church and State wou'd be oblig'd to thee ? 
At Senate, and at Bar, how welcome wou'dſt thou be? 
A 
Vet ſpeech, ev'n theng, ſubmiſſively withdraws 
From rights of os + and the poor man's cauſe; 
Then pompous ſilence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. 
= 
Paſt ſervices of friends, good deeds of foes, 
What Fav'rites gain, and what th' Exchequer owes, 
Fly the forgetful world, and in thy arms repoſe. 
| Fs XIII. 
The country wit, religion of the town, 
The courtier's learning, policy o'th' gown, 
Are beſt by thee expreſs'd, and ſhine in thee alone. 
| XIV. 
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The Parſon's cant, the Lawyer's ſophiſtry, 
Lord's quibble, Critic's jeſt ; all end in thee, 
All reſt in peace at laſt, and ſleep eternally. 


E N 
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a pleaſing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
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Sincere, tho prudent, conſtant, yet reſign d: 


Honour unchang d, a principle profeſt, 
Fix d to one ſide, but mod rate to the reſt; 
An honeſt Courtier, and a Patriot too, 
Juſt to his Prince, and to his Country true; 
Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth; 
A ſcorn of wrangling;-yet a zeal for truth; 
A gen'rous faith, from ſuperſtition free, 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny; _ 
Such this man was; who now, from carth remov'd, 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 
: PROLOGUE. 
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For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
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PROLOGUE 


T O 


Mr. ADDISONs Tragedy 


or 
C . A. T N O. b 
O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 


To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold: 


Commanding tears to ſtream thro' ev'ry age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
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In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woe, 
Here tears ſball flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Buch tears, as Patriots ſhed for dying Laws: 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour rife, 
And calls forth Raman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, _ 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, T 
But what with pleaſure heav n itſelf ſurveys; _ 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate ! 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 4 
What boſom beats not in his Country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? = 
Ev'n when proud Ceſar midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate ; 
G88 As 
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As her dead Father's s rev'rend image paſt, 
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The pomp was darken'd, and the day o ercaſt, 
The triumph ceas'd—-Tears guſh'd from eV ry eye; 
The World's great Victor paſs'd unheeded by; 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador d, 
And honour d Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britains attend: Be worth like this approv d, 
And ſhow, you have the virtue to be mov d. 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd' Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd; 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation, and Talian ſong. 
Dare to have ſenſe your ſelves;' affert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Such Plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's felf had not difdain'd to hear. 
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EPILOGUE 
FANE SHORE. 
Deſign'd for Mrs. OL DFIEI p. 


Rodigious this! the Frail one of our Play 
From her own ſex ſhould mercy find to day! 

You might have held the pretty head aſide, 

Peep'd in your fans, been ſerious, thus, and cry'd, 

The Play may paſs—but that ſtrange creature, Shore, 

I can't—indeed non I ſo hate a whore 

Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs skull, 

And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool ; 

So from a ſiſter ſinner you ſhall hear, 

How ſtrangely you expoſe your ſelf, my dear? 
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But let me die, all raillery apart, 

Our ſex are ſtill forgiving at their heart; 
And did not wicked cuſtom ſo contrive, 
We'd be the beſt, good-natur'd things alive. 


There are, tis true, who tell another tale, 


That virtuous ladies envy while they rail; 


Such rage without betrays the fire within ; 
In ſome cloſe corner of the ſoul, they ſin : 

Still hoarding up, moſt ſcandalouſly nice, 

Amidſt their virtues, a reſerve of vice. 


The godly dame who fleſhly failings damns, 


Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams, 

Wou'd you enjoy ſoft nights and ſolid dinners? 

Faith, gallants, board with ſaints, and bed with ſinners. 
Well, if our author in the Wife offends, 

He has a Husband that will make amends. 


He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving, 


And ſure ſuch kind good creatures may be living. 
p \ 

In days of old they pardon'd- breach of vows, 

Stern Cato's ſelf was no relentleſs ſpouſe : 
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Pl Plutarch, what's his name that writes his life? 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife: | 

Yet if a friend a night, or ſo, ſhould need her, 

He'd recommend her, as a ſpecial breeder. 

To lend a wife, few here would fſcruple make, 

But pray which of you all would take her back? 

Tho? with the Stoick chief our ſtage may ring, 

The Stoick husband was the glorious thing. / 

The man had courage, was a ſage, tis true, 

And loy'd his country - but what's that to you? 

Thoſe ſtrange examples ne'er were made to fit ye, 

But the kind cuckold might inſtruct the City: 

There, many an honeſt man may copy Cato, 

Who ne'er ſaw naked Sword, or look'd in Plata 

If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 

That Edward's Miſs thus perks it in your face, 

To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 

In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 

Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town, 

Come here in crowds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. 
Occaſian d 
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USE, tis enough: at length thy labour ends, 
And thou ſhaltlive; for Buckingham commends. 
Let crowds of criticks now my verſe aſſail, 
Let D----s write, and nameleſs numbers rail: 
This more than pays whole years of thankleſs pain; 
Time, health, and fortune, are not loſt in vain. 
Sheffield approves, conſenting Phebus bends, 
And 1 and Malice from this hour are friends. 
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| Belard and Eloiſa flouriſb'd in the twelfth Century; they 
A were two of the moſt diſtinguiſbd perſons. of their age in 

learning and beauty, but for nothing more famous than 
for their unfortmmate paſſion. After a long courſe of Calamities, 
they retired each to a ſeveral Convent, and conſecrated the re- 
mainder of their days to religion. It was many years after this 
L. ren, that a letter of Abelard's to a Friend which contain d 
the hiftory of his misfortunes, fell into the hands of Eloiſa. This 
awakening all her tenderneſs, occaſion'd thoſe celebrated letters 
(out of which the following is * extracted) which give 
fo Irvely a picture of the ſtruggles of grace and nature, virtue 
and paſſion, 4 
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N theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 


Where heay'nly-penſive, contemplation dwells, 

And ever-muſing melancholy reigns ; 
What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love! From Abelard it came, 
And Eliſa yet muſt kiſs the name. 

Dear fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy ſilence ſeal'd. 
H h h Hide 
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| Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe diſguiſe, 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd Idea lies. 
Oh write it not, my hand The name appears. 
Already written----waſh it out, my tears! 
In vain loſt Ekifa weeps and prays, 
Her heart ſtill dictates, and her hand obeys. 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſom round contains 
Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains : 
Ye-rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 
Ye grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ! 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep ! 
Tho? cold like you, unmov'd, and ſilent grown, 
J have not yet forgot my ſelf to ſtone. — 
Heav'n claims me all in vain, while he has part, 
Still rebel nature holds out half my heart; 
Nor pray'rs nor faſts its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain, 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. 


Soon as thy letters trembling J uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes 
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Oh name for ever ſad ! for ever dear! 
Still breath'd in ſighs, {till uſher'd with a tear. 
1'tremble too where- o er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. 
Line after line my guſhing eyes oerflow, 
Led thro' a fad variety of woe: 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's folitary gloom ! 
There ſtern religion quench'd th' unwilling flame, 
There dy'd the beſt of paſſions, Love and Fame. 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may Join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and eccho ſighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this pow 'r away. 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? 
Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe L need not ſpare, 
Love but demands what elſe were ſhed in pray'r; 
No happier task theſe faded eyes purſue, 
To read and weep 1s al they now can do. 
Then ſhare thy pain, allow that ſad relief ; 
Ah more than ſhare it! give me all thy grief. 
H hh 2 Heav'n 
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Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretches aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive - maid ; 
They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love inſpires, 
Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires, 

The virgins wiſh without her fears impart, 
Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart, 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to foul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy flame, 
When Love approach'd me under Friendſhip's name ; 
My fancy form'd thee of Angelick kind, 

Some emanation of th' all-beauteous Mind. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day: 
Guiltleſs I gaz d; heav'n liſten'd while you ſung ; 

And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like thoſe what precept fail'd to move? 
Too ſoon they taught me *twas no ſin to love. 
Back thro' the paths of pleaſing ſenſe I ran, 
Nor wiſh'd an Angel whom J loy'd a Man. 
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Dim and remote the joys of ſaints I ſee, 
Nor envy them, that heav'n I loſe for thee. 

How oft', when preſs d to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made? 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
Auguſt her deed, and facred be her fame; 

Before true paſſion all thofe views-remove, 

Fame, wealth, and honour | what are: you to Love? 
The jealous God, when we profane his fires, - 
Thoſe reſtleſs paſſions in revenge inſpires; 

And bids them make miſtaken mortals groan, 
Who ſeek 1n love for ought but love alone. 

Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 
Himſelf, his throne, his world, I'd ſcorn em all: 
Not Cæſar's empreſs wou'd I deign to prove; 

No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love; 

If there be yet another name more free, 


More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee ! 
| Ob 
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Oh happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love 1s liberty, and nature, law: 
All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſt, 
No craving Void left aking in the breaſt : 
Ev'n thought meets thought &er from the lips it part, 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs (if bliſs on earth there be) 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 
Alas how chang'd! what ſudden horrors riſe? 
A. naked Lover bound and bleeding lies 
Where, where was Eloiſe? her voice, her hand, 
Her ponyard, had oppos'd the dire command. 
Barbarian ſtay ! that bloody hand reſtrain; 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
I can no more; by ſhame, by rage ſuppreſt, 
Let.tears, and burning bluſhes ſpeak the reſt. 
f Canſt thou forget that ſad, that ſolemn day, 
| When victims at yon' altar's foot we lay? 
| Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I. bade the world farewell? 
As 
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As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 

The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 
Heav'n ſcarce beliey'd the conqueſt it ſurvey'd, 
And Saints with wonder heard: the vows- IL made. 
Yet then, to thoſe dread altars as I drew, 

Not on the Croſs. my eyes were fix d, but you; 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call, 
And if E loſe thy love, I loſe my al.! 

Come! with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe; 
Thoſe ſtill at leaſt are left thee to beſtow. 

Still on that'breaſt: enamour'd let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 

Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſt; 

Give all thou canſt and let me dream the reſt. 

Ah no! inſtruct me other joys to prize, 


With other beauties charm my partial eyes, 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, . 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard.for God. 
Ah think at leaſt thy flock deſerve thy care, 
Plants of thy. hand, and children of thy pray r. 
From 
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From the falſe world in carly youth they fled, 


By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. 
You * rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſert ſmil'd, 


And Paradiſe was open'd in the Wild. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 


Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 
No ſilver ſaints, by dying miſers giv'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill- requited heay'n : 


But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 


And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 

In theſe lone walls (their days eternal bound) 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 


And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light; 


Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 


But now no face divine contentment wears, 


_ *Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 


(Oh pious fraud of am'rous charity!) 


See how the force of others pray'rs I try, 


But 
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But why ſhould I on others pray'rs depend ? * 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend 
Ah let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter move, 
And, all thoſe tender names in one, thy love! 
The darkſom pines that o'er yon” rocks reclin'd 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wandring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 
| The grots that eccho to the tinkling rills; 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid : 
But o'er the twilight groves, and dusky caves, 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 
A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe: 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Re En Iii Vet 
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Yet here for ever, ever muſt I ſtay; 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey! _ 
Death, only death, can break the laſting chain; 
And here ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain, 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 
And wait, till tis no ſin to mix with thine. , 
Ah wretch! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in vain, 
- Confeſs'd within the ſlave of love and man. 
Aſſiſt me heav'n ! but whence aroſe that pray'r? 
Sprung it from piety, or from deſpair? 
Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
E ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 
 T mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleaſures, and ſollicit new: 
Now turn'd to heav'n, I weep my mn offence, 
Now think of thee, and curſe my innocence. = 
Of all, affliction taught a lover yet, 
Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience to forget | 
k 3 ; How 
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How ſhall I loſe the ſin, yet keep the ſenſe, - 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt th' offence ? 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how diſtinguiſh penitence from love? 
Unequal task! a paſſion to reſign, | 
For hearts fo touch'd, ſo pierc'd, ſo loſt as mine. 
Eer ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſtate, = 
Ho often muſt it love, how often hate | " | 
How often, hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, t,, wi 
Conceal, diſdain—do all things but forget. | 
But let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir d, 
Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir d 
Oh come ! oh teach me nature to ſubdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, my ſelf-—-and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can ſucceed to thee. | \ 
How happy. is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot ? | 4 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Eternal ſun-ſhine of the ſpotleſs mind 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſigu d; 
A ii Labour 
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Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep ; 

* Obedient flumbers that can wake and weep ; 

Deſires compos'd, affections ever even, 

Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to heav'n. 

Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, i 

And whiſp' ring Angels prompt her golden dreams. 

For her the Spouſe prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins Hymeneals ſing; 


5 For her th unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 


And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes; 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps, ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, | 
Far other raptures, of unholy joy : 
When at the cloſe of each ſad, ſorrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away, 
Then conſcience ſleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my looſe ſoul unbounded ſprings to thee. 
O curſt, dear horrors of all-conſcious night ! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight ! 
Provoking 
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Provoking Dzmons all reſtraint remove, 
And ftir within me ev'ry ſource of love. | 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze oer all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my claſpi ping arms. 

I wake——-no more I hear, no more I view, 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

I call aloud; it hears not what I lay; 

I ſtretch my empty arms; it glides away: 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 

Ye ſoft illuſions,” dear deceits, ariſe | 

Alas no more —methinks we wandring go 

Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe; 
Where round ſome mould'ring tow'r-pale ivy Creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount ! you becken from the skies; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe. 

I ſhriek, ſtart up; the ſame ſad proſpect find, 
And wake to all the griefs J left behind. 


For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and from pain 
| 5 N Thy 
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Thy life a long, dead calm of fix'd repoſe ; 
No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the ſea, e'er winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgiv'n, 
And mild as opening gleams of promis'd heav'n. 
Come Abelard! for what haſt thou to dread ? 
The torch of Yenus burns not for the dead; 
Cut from the root my periſh'd joys I ſee, - 
And love's warm tyde for ever ſtopt in thee. 
Nature ſtands check'd ; Religion diſapproves ; 
Eon thou art cold—yet Eloiſa loves. 
Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 
B To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 
| What ſcenes appear where-c'er I turn my view, 
The dear Ideas, where I fly, purſue, 
| EXRiiſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, 
Stain all my ſoul, and wanton in my eyes! 
I waſte the Matin lamp in ſighs for thee, * 
Thy image ſteals between my God and me, 
| 
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Thy voice I ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear; 

With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. 

When from the Cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul; 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 


Prieſts, Tapers, Temples, ſwim before my ſight : 
In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 


While Altars blaze, and Angels tremble round. 
While proſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 


Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye, 


| While praying, trembling, in the duſt I roll, 
And dawning grace is opening on my foul. 
Come, if thou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art! 
Oppoſe thy ſelf to heav'n; diſpute my heart; 
Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes, 
Blot out each bright Idea of the skies 


Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows, and thoſe tears, 


Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs, 
Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the bleſt abode, 
Aſſiſt the Fiends and tear me from my God 
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No, fly me, fly. me! far as Pole from Pole; 
Riſe Alps between us and whole oceans roll ! 
Ah come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 
Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign, 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view!) 
Long lov'd, ador'd ideas! all adieu! 

O grace ſerene | oh virtue heav'nly fair! , 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the oy. 
And faith, our early immortality ! 


Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt ; 
Receive, and wrap me in eternal reſt! 
See in her Cell fad Eloiſa ſpread, 
Propt in ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead 
In each low wind methinks a Spirit calls, 
And more than Echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around, 
From yonder ſhrine I heard a hollow ſound. 
Come 
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Come, ſiſter come! (it faid, or ſeem'd to ſay) 
Thy place is here, fad ſiſter come away 
Once like thy ſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 
Love's victim then, tho' now a ſainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep ; 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 
Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear: 
For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 
I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your roſeate bow rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever blooming flow'rs. 
Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, 
Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphic glow. 
Thou, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay, 
And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day: 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my laſt breath, and catch the flying ſoul ! 
Ah no in ſacred veſtments may'ſt thou ſtand, 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand, 
Preſent.the Croſs before. my lifted eye, 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
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Ah then, thy once-lov'd Eluiſa ſee ! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 


See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly! 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye! 
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Till ev'ry motion, pulſe, and breath, be o'er; 

And ev'n my Abelard belov'd no more. 

O death all- eloquent! you only prove 

What duſt we doat on, when tis man we love. 
Then too, when fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy, 

(That cauſe of all my guilt, and all my joy) 

In trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 

Bright clouds defcend, and Angels watch thee round, 


From opening skies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 


And Saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 


May * one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, — _ 


And graft my love immortal on thy fame. 


Then, ages hence, when all my woes are oer, 
When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more; 


If ever chance two wandring lovers brings 


To Paraclete's white walls, and ſilver ſprings, © 


* Abeclard and Eloiſa were interr'd in the ſame grave, or in monuments adjoining, in the 


= Monaſtery of the Paraclete: He died in the year 1142, e in 1163. 
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O'er the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other ſheds, 
Then fadly fay, with mutual pity moy'd, 

Oh may we never love as theſe have lov'd ! 

From the full quire when loud Hoſanna's riſe, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice, 

Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 

Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. 
And ſure if fate ſome future Bard ſhall join 

In fad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he mult behold no more, 

Such if there be, who loves fo long, fo well; 
Let him our fad, our tender ſtory tell; 5 
The well- ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penſive ghoſt; 
He beſt can paint em, who ſhall feel em moſt. 
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On Sir WILLIAM TROUMBAL- 


One of the Principal Secretaries of State to King Wil- 
liam III. who havs 


reſigned bus place, . in bs 
Retirement at Eaſthamſted in Berkſhire, 171 


Pleaſing form; a firm, 20 cau- 


| tious mind, 


W Sincere, cho prudent, conſtant, ; 
vyet reſign d; | 

EEE Honour unchang'd, a ek 

— „ profeſt, 

Fix d to one fide, but mod rate to the reſt: 


ꝗ 2 


228 "$3 Le 
5 ö 


* Ears 
An honeſt Courtier, yet a Patriot too, 
Juſt to his Prince, and to his Country true. 
Filld with the Senſe of Age, the Fire of Youth ; 
A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 
A gen'rous faith, from ſuperſtition free ; 
A love to Peace, and hate of Tyranny; - 
Such this man was; who now from earth remoy'd, 
At length enjoys that Liberty he lov'd. 


On ChaRLES Earl of DoxstrT, 
e e in Kent. 


Ons ET, the Gizee of Coke, the Muſes Pride, 
| | Patron of Arts, and Judge of Nature, dy'd!_ | 
Fi. + lag The Scourge of Pride, tho' ſandtify'd or great, 
Of Fops in Learning, and of Knaves in State: 


90 | 
1 ſoft his Nature, tho ſevere his Lay, 

1 moral, and his Wiſdom gay: 

eſt Satyriſt! who toucl'd the Mean ſo true, 

2 ſhow'd, Vice had his Hate and Pity too. 
Bleſt Courtier! ho could King and Country pleaſe, 
Yet ſacred keep his Friendſhips, and his Eaſe. 
Bleſt Peer! his great Forefathers ewry Grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his Race; 
Where other Buckhurſts, other Dorſets ſhine, 
And Patriots ſtill, or Poets, deck the Line. 


1 


FR, s r | 
On the. How" SIMON HARCOURT, 
Only Son of the Lord hunde lor Harcourt: at 
the Church of 9 in Oxtordfhire, 


1720. 


2 hs; 

0 this ad Shrine hoe er thou art! "Wa near. 
Here lies the F riend molt loy'd, the Son moſt 

dear: 
Who er knew Joy, but Friendſhip Oe divide; 
Or gave his Father Grief, but when he dy'd. 
How vain is Reaſon, Eloquence how weak ! 

If Pork mult tell what Haxcover cannot ſpeak. 
Oh let thy once-loy'd Friend inſcribe thy Stone, 
And, with a Father's Sorrows, mix his own ! 
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H WT Rows, t to nd ſhrine we truſt, 
And facred, place by Dur DEN s au ful duſt :. ; 
Beneath a * rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 2 | wi 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiring eyes. =_ 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt! - 
Bleſt in * Genius, in thy Love too bleſt! 


The Tomb of M den was erelteld wpoa tis Hier by the Duke ef Butkiig- 
ham 9 y intended this Epitaph. | 


This Sheffield rais'd. The ſacred Duſt below 
Was Dryden once : The reſt who does not know ? 


Which the Author ſince chang'd into the plain 5 
the Name of that Great Poet, 4 : 


J. DRYDEN. 


Natus Aug. 9, 1631. 
Mortuus Maij 1, 1701. 


on - Tebhannes Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienſs, fecis | | % 


4 
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One orateful woman to thy fame ſupplies 
What a whole thankleſs land to his denies. 


, 


05 Mre. Conner, 
„ WS 


Wo dyed 7 27 Cancer in ber Brea. 


ERE 1 * a i nd without . 

Bleſt with plain Reaſon and with ſober Senſe; 
No Conqueſts ſhe, but ofer herſelf deſir d, 

No Arts eſſay d, but not to be admir'd. 

Paſſion and Pride were to her ſoul unknown, 

Convinc d, that Virtue only is our own. 

80 unaffected, ſo compos d a mind, 

So firm yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong yet ſo refin'd, 

Heav'n, as its pureſt Gold, by Tortures try'd ; 

The Saint ſuſtain'd it, but the Woman dy'd. 
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VI. 


On the Monument of the Hon ROBERT Drevr, 
and of his Sifter 


Maxx, erected by their Father 


the Lord Dios r, in the Church of Sherborne in 


Dorſetſhire, 1727. 


O! fair Example of untainted Youth, 

Of modeſt wiſdom, and pacifick truth: 
Juſt of thy word, in every thought ſincere, 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might hear: 
Of ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Compos d in ſuff rings, and in joy ſedate, 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion great. 
Go live! for heav'ns Eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine. 

And thou bleſt Maid! attendant on his doom, 
Penſive haſt follow'd to the ſilent tomb, 
Steer'd the ſame courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more 
| B 
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Go then, where only blifs ſincere is known, 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one. 
Yet take theſe tears, Mortality's relief, | C 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief; 
Theſe little rites, a Stone, a Verſe, receive, 
"Tis all a Father, all a F riend can give 
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VIL. 
On Sir Gopexs y KNELLER, 
In Weſtminſter - Abby, 1723. 


7J"NELLER, by Heav'n and not a Maſter taught, 
Whoſe Art was Nature, and whoſe Pictures 
thought ; 

Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate 
Whatc'er was Beauteous, or whate'er was Great, 


Reſts crown'd with Princes Honours, Poets Lays, 
Due to his Merit, and brave Thirſt of Praiſe. 


/ 
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Living, great Nature fear d he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 


VIII. 


On General HENRY WITRHERsõ, 
L a "_ 1729. 


Ere Wreazzs reſt! thou braveſt; ne mind, 

Thy Country's friend, but more of Human kind. 

Oh born to Arms! O Worth in Youth approv'd: 

O ſoft Humanity, in Age beloy'd! 

For thee the hardy Vet'ran drops a tear, 

And the gay Courtier feels the ſigh ſincere. 
W1THtss adieu! yet not with thee remove 

Thy Martial ſpirit, or thy Social love! _ 

| re 


— Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, W mock * 


B 2 
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Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage Ty 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us ſay, (thoſe Engliſh glories gone) 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 


. 


On Mr. ELIIAH FENTON, 
| At Eaſthamſted in Berks, 1730. | 


His modeſt Stone what few vain Marbles can 
May truly ſay, here lies an honeſt Man. 

A poet, bleſt beyond the Poet's fate, 
Whom Heav'n kept facred from the Proud and Great. 
Foe to loud Praiſe, and Friend to learned Eaſe, 
Content with Science in the Vale of Peace. 
Calmly he look d on either Life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 


IG 


Fo EPITAPHS. 13 
From Nature's temp rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd Heav'n that he had ny 'd, and that he dy'd. 


— = 


On Mr. Gay, 
In Weſtminſter - Abbey, 1732. 


In Wit, a Man; Simplicity, a Child; 
Above Temptation, in a low Eſtate, 


And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great; 


A ſafe Companion, and an eaſy Friend, 
Unblam'd thro Life, lamented in thy End. ” 
Theſe are Thy Honors not that here thy Buſt 
Is mix'd with Heroes, or with Kings thy Duſt, 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms — Here lies Gar. 
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XI. | 
_ Intended for Sir Isaac NewrToN, 
, Weftminſter-Abbey. 


* Nxwroxrus 
Nuem Immurtalem 
Teſtautur Tempus, Natura, Celum : 
Mortalem 
Hoc Marmor fatetur. 


Nature, and Natures Laws lay hid in Night. 
God ſaid, Let Newton be! and All was Light. 
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2 
On Jauxs 8 E 
in Weftminfter Abbey. 


JACOBUS CRAGGS 
| Rina Macxz BriTANNLE A SECRETIS 
xr Congmns SancTIorBus, = 
Prnciees Parrter ac Porult AMoR & Deus: 1 e 
Vixrr Trrutus ET INV Mans 
ANN0s HEU PAUCOS xxxv. "xs 
Os. FEB. xvi. Moocxx. L 


| Stateſman, yet Friend to Truth! of foul ann 
In Action faithful, and in Honour clear 


Who broke no promiſe, ſery'd no private end. F< 
Who gain'd no Title, and Who loſt no Friend, | 
Ennobled by Himſelf, by all approv'd, 

Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the Muſe he lo d. 


10 
TAME: E S CRAGGS, Eſq; een State. 


Soul as full of Worth as void of Pride, | * 
- Which nothing ſeeks to ſhow, or needs to hide; 
Which nor to guilt, nor fear, its caution owes, 

And boaſts a warmth that from no paſſion flows. 

A Face untaught to feign; a judging eye, 


That darts ſevere upon a riſing lye, 


And ſtrikes a bluſh thro! frontleſs Flattery. 
All this thou wert; and being this before, 


Know, Kings and Fortune cannot make thee more. 
Then ſcorn to gain-a friend by ſervile ways, 10 


Nor wiſh to loſe à foe theſe virtues raiſe; | 

But candid, free, ſincere, as you began, 
Proceed — a Miniſter, but ſtill a Man. 

3 Be not (exalted to whate er degree) 

Aſham'd of any Friend, not evin of Me; 15 
The Patriot's plain, but untrod path purſue; 

If not, *tis T muſt be aſham'd of You. 
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For Dr. Francis ATTERBURY: 
| Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Who died in Exile at Paris, in 1732, [bs 


Daughter having expir'd in bs Arms, immediate 
after ſhe arrived in France to ſee him 


1 
She. ES, we have liv'd — one pang, and then 
we part! | | 
May Heav'n, dear Father | now, have all thy Heart: 
Yet ah! how once we lov'd, remember ſtill, 
Till you are Duſt like me. | 
He. 
| Dear Shade! I will: 
Then mix this Duſt with thine— O ſpotleſs Ghoſt! 
O more than F ortune, Friends, or Country loſt ! 
Is there on earth one Care, one Wiſh beſide ? 
Yes — Save, my Country, Heav'n ! 
— He faid, and dy d. 
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